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Events of the Géleck. 


Tue rhythm of the battle on the Western Front has 
taken on a new measure from the third great attack in a 
fortnight, which took place on Thursday. Assaults on 
such a scale in such rapid succession are the best 
gauge of Sir Douglas Haig’s power, and the recent 
sequence of events on the Ypres Front is suggestive. 
Even before the latest British advance we had every 
reason for encouragement, since the Germans had been 
delivering repeated counter-attacks without effect. On 
Thursday morning the British attack, launched at six 
o’clock, forestalled another German counter-attack by 
five divisions, and the barrage falling upon the assembled 
troops must have caused terrible casualties. The extent 
of the front selected for assault was greater than on the 
last occasion, and the objectives were carried over the 
whole eight miles from Tower Hamlets to the Ypres- 
Staden railway. The general purpose of the battle was 
the capture of the centre of the ridge, and this was easily 
achieved to a point 1,000 yards north of Broodseinde. 
There remains only the capture of the northern end of 
the ridge to make the German position in Flanders 
unenviable,; perhaps untenable. 
~, » pean 


* * 


Bap weather again fell upon the day arranged for 
the battle, and it is therefore reassuring to hear that our 
losses were small. To advance up rising ground torn 
into shreds and slippery with rain must form an ex- 
perience that soldiers would wish to forget. Yet even 
the airmen, in spite of the storms of wind, were 
able to assist in the work of observation, and added no 
little to the success of the attack. The assaulting troops 


* 


included battalions from twenty-eight English counties, 
Australian and New Zealand Divisions, and a few 
battalions from Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. It was 
English troops who carried the fortified positions south 
and north of the Ypres-Menin road. The Australians, 
who carried Polygon Wood last week, captured the 
village of Molenaarelsthoek to the north-east, a position 
which we know from captured orders to have been con- 
sidered of critical importance. They also took Brood- 
seinde and dug themselves in on the eastern fall of the 
ridge. The left flank of the attack captured the greater 
part of Poelcapelle village, and reached their assigned 
objectives east of the Church. It sounds monotonous to 
say that our troops gained their objectives; but this is 
a fact which remains unshaken by the attempts of the 


German Staff to assign objectives that were never 
intended. 
+ 


aa * 


TH 
ing like 
its color fro 


ird battle, or campaign, of Ypres is proceed- 
attle of the Somme; but the struggle takes 
the issues at stake. The Somme proved 
that a cumulative offensive could enforce a strategic 
retreat, and the Germans fight now with that fact before 
them. A strategic retreat in the sector upon which we 
are now fighting would involve Lille to the Dutch 
frontier. Sir Douglas Haig’s advance threatens to turn 
the coastal sector about Ostend into a dangerous salient, 
the evacuation of which may be much more difficult than 
the retreat from the Somme. The stress of the fighting 
may be gathered from the fact that a division from Riga 
has just been identified on the Ypresfront. No Staff would 
contemplate bringing troops such a distance when trans- 
port is so short, except under the spur of necessity. To 
have secured three such successes in a fortnight argues 
Staff work of a very high order; and, in fine, the whole 
ordering of the recent phase of the struggle shows the 
British command at the highest pitch of efficiency. 
* 


* oa 


Str Stantey Mavne has added greatly to his prestige 
by a brilliant little victory on the Euphrates. After the 
capture of Baghdad he took Samana, with sound insight, 
and established his advanced base on the Tigris there. 
His right flank has undergone grave vicissitudes through 
the defection of the Russians; but he drove the Turks 
into the Jebel Hamrin hills, and holds a line on the 
Upper Diala. Ultimately, the security of this flank 
depends upon his ability to stop the issue from these hills 
and those which mark the Persian frontier. But with a 
well-trained cavalry he seems to be reasonably secure. 
The left flank has no such cover, and when General 
Maude established his advanced base at Feluja, some 
forty-two miles from Baghdad, he did so very largely 
in order to seize a position that might have been put to 
considerable use against him. The Euphrates offered a 
wide open flank ; but it presented this side to the desert, 
and any attacks upon the British communications would 
therefore have to be directed from some base on the 
Upper Euphrates. In the last few weeks there had been 
a number of raids upon the communications, and Sir 
Stanley Maude determined to deal with them once for 
all by crushing the base from which they were directed. 
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RaMADIEH lies some seventy miles from Baghdad, 
twenty-eight miles from Teluja, on the Euphrates; and 
General Maude had two months ago thrown out feelers 
in that direction. On September 28th, however, he 
moved against the position on a bold and skilful plan. 
The settlement was guarded by a ridge some four miles 
away, and while he detained the Turks there, General 
Maude sent his cavalry round to the west of Ramadieh. 
The ridge, a sort of outpost, was taken without difficulty ; 
but the assault on the main position occupied the whole 
day, and the British were, only at nightfall, able to carry 
the position. Early in the following morning the Turks 
found themselves surrounded, and began to surrender. 
Some 4,000 prisoners were taken, and considerable 
material was found in Ramadieh. While he struck this 
heavy blow at the western base of the Turks, General 
Maude fought a skilful diverting action north-east of 
Baghdad. The episode, from beginning to end, reflects 
the highest credit upon General Maude, who, since he 
has been in command here, has shown himself to be 


among the three of four most brilliant generals in the 
field. 
* be * 

Tue break in the weather has given this country a 
temporary respite from the air raids. There were raids 
on Friday, Saturday, Sunday, and Monday; and they 
then ceased. These four raids caused twenty- 
one deaths and 162 injuries, chiefly, it seems, from the 
protective shrapnel. Rumor which had brought down 
several of our own aeroplanes proved as wrong in this 
as in several other picturesque details. On the whole 
we may say that these criminal enterprises have ngf proved 
formidable. The strain on the nerves from he noise 
of our own guns is their most troublesom#e’ feature. 
The barrage has been scientific and effective in driving 
off the chance raiders who broke through to London. 
There is no reason, of course, why the raiders should be 
allowed to arrive here at all, and when it is said that 
they can cross the lines at the front, it is forgotten that 
when we desired to keep them to their own quarter, we 
were able to do so. If the decision has been taken to 
bomb German people as a reprisal, it is a mere waste of 
effort—an immoral diversion of strength. The German 
military establishments were always legitimate objec- 
tives, and it is stupid to suggest that we attack these as 
a reprisal, or that we have refrained from scruple. 
Presumably we had not the machines ; if we had, it would 
be interesting to know why an elementary military opera- 
tions such as this was not undertaken before. 

* * * 

GeneraL Smuts is the one member of the Adminis- 
tration (if he is a member) who can address the country 
in terms which arrest its intelligence, and command its 
respect. His speech on Thursday to the Chambers 
of Commerce achieved these effects, and was a 
useful sedative for the demi-semi-panic of the 
week. Absorbed in the petty discomfiture of the air- 
raid, the country has failed to mark the signal character 
of a period within which the British Armies, East and 
West, have won three brilliant victories, two of which 
probably have a strategic consequence. General Smuts 
showed that these events, combined with the increasing 
failure of the U-boat campaign, merely underline the 
essential defeat of Germany. Germany is beaten 
militarily, economically, and morally. We are, there- 
fore, the more surprised that he should assume her 
success in a department of the war in which, in an 
acute analysis of our own operations in the air, he 
showed that we lead. Hitherto we have had this pre 
dominance because we aimed at the right kind of result. 
On the other hand, he argued that the air-raids on 
London and other open towns were futile and immoral. 
What, then, is the point of our imitation of them? 
Apparently that we shall in some mysterious way 
do what they do without really doing it. We aim, 
we suppose, at producing on the Germans the effect of 
intimidation which we deny that they produce on us. 
But we are not to achieve it, for we are to try and 
avoid killing women and children. The Germans bomb 
our towns and kill our children. We are to bomb theirs, 
and try not to kill their children. We are to have the 








name of reprisals without the thing. Or are we to have 
the thing without the name? We give it up. 
* * * 


WE cannot pass by the speech which the “ Daily 
Mail,” a chief supporter of Mr. George in the Press, puts 
into his mouth as being addressed to a crowd in a 
street of London which had been bombed. The report 
was the principal feature of the “ Mail ’’ of Wednesday, 
and was repeated by it without change, in face of a 
qualified denial on the part of the Prime Minister, in 
its Thursday’s issue. Here is the speech :— 


“We'll give it them all back. 

“We'll give them Hell. 

“ And we'll give it them soon. 

“We shall bomb Germany with compound interest.” 


Mr. George cannot, it appears, charge his memory 
with the second of these treasures of speech. So that 
that branch of the Christian Church to which he 
belongs (we forget which it is) can have the full benefit 
of his theology, while relieving itself of the entirely 
appropriate language in which it was first given to the 
world. 

. * * 

Tue Joint Foreign Minister for Austria-Hungary, 
Count Czernin, is not popular among the Magyar 
oligarchs, who suspect him, and with reason, of aiming 
at the supersession of the dualistic system. Their press 
has lately been busy circulating tendentious reports 
that he is shortly to retire. He has, in addition to the 
hostility of Tisza, in whose overthrow he took a large 
part, incurred the enmity of the chief of the opposing 
faction, Andrassy, whose nomination to the Premiership 
after Esterhazy’s resignation he managed to prevent. 
For these reasons the speech which Czernin made in 
Budapest, on October 2nd, at a dinner given in his honor 
by Wekerle, has more than its own great intrinsic 
importance. It was a triumphant vindication of himself 
in the enemy camp. It was as though he had said: “I 
am the only Foreign Minister who can bring the country 
peace.’’ His speech contained the most unambiguous 
acceptance of disarmament and its practical consequences 
that has come from any responsible Minister of the 
belligerent Powers, with the exception of President 
Wilson. “If the international disarmament which we 
long for from the bottom of our hearts is accepted by 
our present enemies and becomes a fact, then we need 
no territorial guarantees.’’ That is the language of the 
future, by which alone we shall escape from the present. 
It is in absolute harmony with President Wilson’s con- 
ception of guarantees afforded by the concert of nations. 
For the ‘‘ Times’’ to assert, as it does, that Czernin 
avoids all mention of the concrete subjects of Serbia and 
Roumania, is deliberate misrepresentation, so patent that 
it can only defeat its own ends. The simple fact is that 
not England herself has more strongly proclaimed her 
adherence to the principles of the new order. 

. * 7 


CoNCERNING the concrete issues, Czernin renounces 
“all enlargements of territory,’’ provided that the 
enemy evacuates Austrian territory. This is, on the 
face of it, a non possumus to the Italian claims. It 
need not, however, be taken too seriously. There is 
not the least doubt, of course, that Austria will not 
give up Trieste to Italy unless at the point of the sword. 
In this attitude the Austrian Government has the 
support of all the Slavs of the immediate hinterland. 
3ut if it is a matter of a rectification of frontier in 
order to satisfy the just claims of the Italian irreden- 
tists, it is fairly certain that the Dual Menarchy will 
make concessions. After all, Austria-Hungary cantiot 
go further than it does in Czernin’s speech without 
confessing complete defeat, and surrendering uncondi- 
tionally. Read diplomatically, the speech contains an 


offer of negotiations with the status quo for basis, with 
room for ample frontier readjustments, which are to be 
guaranteed by the Concert of Europe. It is obvious 
that the Vatican, which is in receipt of authoritative 
information from Austria-Hungary, would not have 
referred to the territorial disputes between Austria and 
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Italy as a subject for amicable settlement, unless it had 
been assured that Austria was prepared to make con- 
cessions. It is no less certain that Austria will fight to 
the end rather than submit to the demands of Italian 
Imperialism. 

o 


* * 


‘c ’ 


Ir looks very much as though the “‘ tactics’’ of von 
Kiihlmann, on which the Press of the Reichstag majority 
has lately laid so much stress, were based on the expecta- 
tion that the Vatican would make the two alternative 
suggestions which it actually has made. There can be 
no doubt that, although he issued a formal démentz of 
the report that the German reply was accompanied by a 
note verbale to the Nuncio at Munich, he did in fact 
suggest that the Vatican should make the present offer 
to the Entente. Presumably, he hoped to score exactly 
that important tactical advantage which the Entente 
will certainly not allow him to gain, of forcing the 
Entente to take the initiative. If the Majority parties 
have been let into the secret of these ‘‘ tactics,’’ it would 
explain the enthusiasm with which they appear to have 
welcomed the speech which he made in the Main Com- 
mittee on September 27th. This speech was full of 
generalities and obscure talk of the ‘‘ circumambient 
atmosphere’’ of peace which it was the object of 
Germany to create. If this was, as it seems to have 
been, another name for ‘“‘ tactics,’’ and the Majority 
knew that the German Government had accepted the 
principle of the restoration of Belgium, then their 
enthusiasm, although exaggerated, is explicable. 


* * + 


Tue Chancellor’s speech, delivered on the same day 
before the Main Committee, betrayed the clumsy hand 
which we have already come to expect from him. Its 
main point was that the Government declined to state 
its war-aims. In a subsequent addendum, in which he 
was evidently denying that a note verbale had been given 
to the Vatican, he asserted that the hands of the Govern- 
ment were free “in regard to Belgium also.’’ Really, 
“ Vorwirts ’’ is right when it compares the whole affair 
to a stage-play. Michaelis appears as the strong man 
with the German sword of a carpet colonel, while von 
Kiihlmann stands at the side like the compére in a revus, 
explaining that he does not mean it, with a suave wink 
to the Reichstag majority who are not quite sure whom 
they are to believe. On the whole, the latest evidence 
suggests that von Kiihlmann was right, while the 
Chancellor was proclaiming the exact legal truth when 
he denied that any binding assurances had been given 
with regard to Belgium to any enemy Government. But 
to think that the whole thing was rehearsed beforehand, 
as it must have been, under the stage-management of 
the polite von Kiihlmann, is to have a sudden and 
blinding revelation of the stupidity of German cleverness, 
which elaborately destroys the very atmosphere it is 
meant to create. It seems now pretty certain that the 
intention of the comedy was to allow the German 
Government to climb down with dignity; it is far more 
certain that the net psychological result—von Kiihlmann 
is very fond of the word “ psychology ’’—has been to 
make the world more suspicious than ever. 


> . . 

THE covering Note under which the Vatican has 
forwarded to the Entente Governments the replies 
of the Central Powers to the Papal Note expresses the 
view that it is the intention of the Central Powers 
implicitly to accept the concrete conditions put forward 
by His Holiness. It adds that the Holy See is ready 
to ask either on behalf of the Allies or on its own initia- 
tive for a more definite answer upon certain questions. 
These alternatives are important, for it is clear that the 
Entente cannot ask the Vatican to act on its behalf. 
That would imply a formal acceptance of Papal media- 
tion, and that the Entente was taking the first step 
in negotiation. If, however, the Holy See should ask 
the Central Powers on its own initiative to make an 
explicit answer on the concrete questions, the step would 
materially help in clearing up the situation. 
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On October 2nd, the King of Sweden accepted the 
resignation of the Conservative Ministry, and requested 
the party leaders to unite in forming a Coalition 
Cabinet. He recommended this course with arguments 
which are evidently meant to suggest that it 1s to be 
regarded as a war measure. If it is adopted, it will have 
the effect of postponing the issue of a constitutional 
struggle, which has already been fought and won by 
democracy in the other two Scandinavian countries. 
The right of the King to appoint his Ministers in 
complete independence of the will of Parliament still 
holds in Sweden. In his charge to the party leaders, 
however, he recommends, but does not command, the 
formation of a coalition of all parties. It remains for 
the Liberals and the Socialists to decide whether they 
will accept the suggestion, or force a true majority 
Government upon the Crown.  Branting’s organ 
declares that the Socialists are ready to support a 
Liberal-Socialist Coalition in which Branting should be 
Minister of the Interior, and there are credible reports 
that a working agreement was concluded between the 
two parties before the elections. The platform on which 
they would unite would be one of strict neutrality (with 
pro-Entente sympathy) in foreign policy, and franchise 
reform in domestic affairs. But the programme 
after all, of minor importance beside the fact that if a 
Liberal-Socialist coalition takes office, a constitutional 
victory will have been won, and a genuine Parlia- 
mentary system finally installed. 

* 


is, 


o * 


Ir has been known for some time that the Cabinet 
were considering the scale of pay in the ranks of the 
Army and Navy. The result was made public on 
Monday in a letter from the Prime Minister which the 
“Times ’’ found so moving that it declared that Mr. 
Lloyd George’s sympathy would be valued more highly 
than the actual concessions he announced. The 
improvements are certainly not very striking in them- 
selves. There is to be a general increase of ld. a day 
for each full year of service since the outbreak of war; 
proficiency pay of 3d. or 6d. is to begin after six 
months’ service (at present it can only be earned after 
two years’ service); men with dependents will be relieved 
of the present compulsory allotment (6d. a day for privates 
and corporals, and 10d. for sergeants) ; and hospital 
stoppages will be discontinued. The last two reforms 
put an end to very real grievances. The concessions to 
the Navy are on the same lines. Thus the State is to 
take over part of the allotments, leaving men charge- 
able with ls. 6d. and boys with Is. a week. The extra 
pay of 3d. a day which is earned now after ten years’ 
service is to come into force after three years. Money 
allowance is to be increased from 5}d. to 7d. a day, and 
hospital stoppages are to be abolished. : 


. s * 


THE cost of these reforms is put at fifty millions a 
year; a large sum, but not as large as the cost of the 
increase of wages in a skilled industry since the war. 
Nobody can pretend that there is either logic or justice 
in the rate of pay for fighting men. It is defended by 
contrasts with the pay of Continental soldiers, but it 
would be as reasonable to point, on the other hand, to the 
pay of Colonial soldiers. The rate of pay leaves so slight 
a margin that the duty of making adequate provision for 
the soldier’s maintenance is specially urgent. And the 
future has to be considered. Somebody has said, 
presumably in satire, that khaki is for the fighting man, 
and scrip for the civilian. The unfairness of this distri- 
bution of burdens will be specially noticeable after the 
war, when the fighting men will be paying interest to the 
men who stayed at home. It is quite obvious that the 
ordinary plan of a small gratuity to the discharged 
soldier, even when accompanied by unemployment 
insurance, will not suffice in this case. One small but 
not unimportant concession would be to allow each man 
to keep his uniform, including, of course, his great coat. 
If these are to be returned to the War Office, there will 
be a scandalous waste. And some plan ought to be 
prepared for giving a substantial holding in the War 





Loan to every man who has fought. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


REPRISALS OR REASON? 


‘Europe must without doubt after this war be 
placed on a new basis of right, offering a guarantee of 
permanence, This basis of right, I believe, must 
essentially be fourfold: first, it must offer a security 
that a war of revenge cannot occur again on any side. 
We wish to achieve so much that we may be able to 
bequeath to our children’s children as a legacy that 
they may be spared the terrors of a terrible time such 
as we are now passing through. No shifting of power 
among the belligerent States can attain this end. The 
only way to attain it is that mentioned—namely, by 
international disarmament and by the recognition of 
arbitration.’’—Count Czernin at Buda-Pesth. 


THE war may, or may not, be advancing to its final stage. 
But it has visibly entered on its worst. From the day 
of the invasion of Belgium its general character was, we 
are afraid, irrevocably fixed. The political crime involved 
the military crime. It was to be a war on civilians, and 
through them on the world. The terrorization of 
Belgian men and women was deemed “ necessary’”’ to 
the safety of the communications of the invading armies. 
It was followed by their virtual enslavement, with a 
view of securing the full man-power of Germany for 
military work. Both processes were applied to the 
occupied territories in France. The next step was to 
extend this universalizing of war to the sea and to those 
who travelled on it. This brought in not only the 
unarmed men, women, and children of the belligerent 
nations, but of the neutral States as well. Then came 
the invasion of the air. With it a further dis- 
crimination between fighters and non-fighters disap- 
peared. The war became the “all in’’ war. The air- 
raiders of this and of last week shot their bombs 
impartially on warlike posts and industries and on the 
homes of the people, though they happened to miss the 
first and to hit the last. At this point, therefore, this 
war of the world threatens all classes of the individuals 
who live in it, so far as their disappearance (or, failing 
that, their intimidation) assists the purposes of the assail- 
ants. Finally, Germany’s war-plan is one of the starva- 
tion of the world, and incidentally of herself. A famine 
of food to eat, of ships and rails to carry it, of 
material for work and therefore of wages and employ- 
ment, visibly waits on the direction of the conflict by 
the spirit which now governs it. 

In this reversal of the ordinary springs of man’s 
life, let us keep one or two practical guides to 
conduct at our elbow. If, as Lord Grey says 
and we believe, this war is a “critical struggle 
against something evil and intensely dangerous 
to moral law,’’ let us take our place with the defenders 
and not with the assailants of that law. Revenge is not 
the mother of success in action, but it is un- 
doubtedly the parent of cruelty and excess in it. Weare 
out to win the war and to use our victory to bring about 
a change for good in the civilized order. Does it 
conduce to either of these objects to bomb open 
towns like Cologne, or old centres of university 
life like Freiburg? Only on the German theory 
that the way to success is to be sought in the 
demoralization of the civil populations. By engaging 
in promiscuous bombing as a rational operation 
and not as a mere impulse of revenge, we admit that 
this effect is important, and that Germany has, in fact, 
gone some way to compassing it. But unless we assume 
that the psychology of the German popular mind is 
entirely different from our own, we are more likely to 
witness a mere exacerbation of the war than a step to its 





termination in our favor. The bombing of London pro- 
duced the British cry for the bombing of Cologne. Why 
should not the bombing of Cologne lead to a German 
outery for more bombs on London? It is not at all likely 
that the mere suffering and terror we shall evoke will 
weigh with the German Staff unless they also create a 
great stop-the-war movement in civil Germany. Have 
we the means to achieve such an effect, considering that 
the most important German urban centres are farther 
away from our lines than is London from theirs? Are 
we likely to achieve it? The raids on London checked 
the British movement to peace. Why should our 
retort stimulate the German one? There is another 
practical consideration. We ought not to concede 
for a moment that the attacks on London are 
unavoidable. On the contrary, it is the business 
of those who have long pleaded in vain for an 
independent Ministry of the Air, and for a policy 
of legitimate and vigorous attack on the German 
communications and seats of war-manufacture, to 
ask why they have happened at all. There is 
always a point at which a war Government is tempted 
to consider not only what is dangerous to the 
enemy, but what menaces itself. Now, the effect, if not 
the intention, of a bombing campaign on German towns 
is to weaken the case for inquiry into the causes of the 
attempts on our own. Yet it is prevision which counts 
in war more perhaps than any other faculty of command. 
Was not the development of air-warfare foreseen? Were 
there not the clearest indications of it? What steps were 
taken—are being taken—to deal with it? These are 
the really pertinent questions of the hour, and we hope 
the national temper will soon be cool enough to permit 
our asking them. 

The Good Angel of the Earth, looking down on its 
distress, can discern a further darkening of its 
dwindling area of light. The German ‘“‘ peace offensive ”’ 
is over. The inherent weakness of German democracy 
has asserted itself; and the offer of a surrender of 
Belgium, implicitly conveyed in the resolution of the 
majority of the Reichstag, has been cynically with- 
drawn. Belgium, says the Chancellor, who endorsed 
that resolution, is to be kept in hand, not, we 
suppose, as a formal addition to German territory, 
but at least as material of barter. This, of 
course, is precisely the light in which no Englishman of 
any party or section of a party will ever regard it. In 
the raids of the past fortnight London has had a fright, 
and lost some dozen or so innocent lives from the myriads 
of her population. But if her people were polled 
to-morrow, they would, we are sure, declare that they 
would see their city in ashes before giving up Belgium to 
Germany. Here is a definite state of the national con- 
sciousness; if between moral perversity and their 
incapacity to read other people’s characters, the wire- 
pullers of the German State cannot discern it, we can 
only commiserate the nation which possesses such rulers 
and admires them. 

But bad as is the outlook, it seems to us that 
three ameliorating forces remain. The first is 
the action of the Pope. The second is the policy 
of America. The third is the marked difference 
between the tone of German and Austrian policy. We do 
not know what credence to attach to the Italian 
statement that the Vatican declines to accept the 
official German attempt to cancel the Reichstag 
resolution and nullify the Note which proposes 
to embody it. The Pope, it tells us, prefers to 





assume a German readiness to evacuate Belgium 
and Northern France, and to ask the Entente 
Governments whether they care to use him as an inter- 
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mediary for stressing this reading of German policy. 
It would be better for the Pope to act on his own 
initiative, but if he does so, and gets a reasonable German 
reply, we must consider not only the view of the Allied 
Governments in Europe, but that of America. Here 
again we have a statement, coming from a rather 
dubious Italian source, which, if true, is of the first 
importance. It is that, in return for a full 
evacuation and reconstitution of all the occupied 
kingdoms and territories, an adhesion to the Peace 
League, and a concession of the case for French 
and Italian Nationalism, America, through her finan- 
ciers, is ready to find the capital for a fund of 


reparation. If Germany declines this offer, an 
after-war boycott will fall on her. There is an 
obvious point in this proposition. You cannot 


milk a dry cow. After-war Germany will be, in 
effect, a bankrupt Germany, and a bankrupt Germany 
cannot make good the damage her armies have caused. 
The world possesses only one virtually untapped source 
of capital, and that is America. If her polity and her 
financial strength express themselves in such an offer, 
she has laid a great gift on the altar of peace. Official 
Germany might rebuff such a tender. But what would 
popular Germany say and do? The offer attributed to 
America conveys to her a full assurance of her economic 
life after the war in return for the abandonment of all 
her efforts to bind the political life of other States. Does 
she assert such a If she does, she is 
particeps criminis with her Reventlowsand Hindenburgs. 
If she does not, she and all of us can have a good peace 
to-morrow. 


domination ? 


But if Germany’s voice were a dubious one, 
we cannot doubt, after Czernin’s momentous speech in 
Buda-Pesth, what Austria’s reply would be. Count 
Czernin’s offer to Europe and the world is one of complete 
disarmament. He proposes a new civilized order, resting 
on a binding system of arbitration. He renounces all 
material guarantees for the existence of the Austrian 
State, and is prepared to rest it a moral 
basis alone. Neither his language nor his spirit is dis- 
tinguishable from Mr. Asquith’s or Mr. Wilson’s or 
Lord Grey’s, or from that of any statesman in the Entente 


on 


whose intellect and character command respect. His 
address is largely and conspicuously to Berlin. But it 


is also to London, to Paris, and to Rome. 
their answer to be? 


What is 





THE REICHSTAG MAJORITY, THE GERMAN 
GOVERNMENT, AND BELGIUM. 


Durine the last week the German reply to the Papal 
Note has been enriched by two important glosses. 
Speaking in the Main Committee of the Reichstag on 
September 27th, the Chancellor said: “I state that the 
Imperial Government has a free hand for future peace 
negotiations. This holds good also regarding Belgium "’ ; 
and, in the speech which he made immediately before 
Michaelis, von Kiihlmann said that “the bases of the 
German reply, in the form in which they were submitted 
by the Government, appeared to be acceptable to the 
representatives of all the parties.’’ 

The first of these statements enables us to measure 
the sincerity and the significance of the German reply 
to the Pope. The German Government preserves a free 
hand with regard to Belgium. Therefore, its adoption 
of the Reichstag resolution of July 19th is meaningless. 
It would be criminal to attempt to soften this conclusion, 
the only point of reserve must be our judgment of the 
conduct of the Reichstag Majority itself. .We do not 











yet know if we must regard it as an accomplice in this 
duplicity, and conclude that it deliberately allowed its 
resolution to be used as a cloak for “ Machtpolitik.’”’ We 
will only say that, for the present, it stands under the 
suspicion of all Liberal lovers of peace. It can be 
exonerated only by unambiguous action. If no explana- 
tion and no crisis follows this revelation of stupid 
Machiavellianism, then we had better face the facts and 
wash our hands of the German Majority and its ways. 

For what was the attitude of the Press of the 
Majority parties to the German reply when it was 
published on September 22nd? They welcomed it; they 
asserted that the peace policy of the German Govern- 
ment had been The 
reply, they said, accepted the Papal Note as “a suitable 


made clear and unambiguous. 


basis ’’ of negotiations, and thereby also accepted the 
concrete proposals made by the Vatican, of which the 
chief the of Belgium. 
Further, to make assurance doubly sure, the German 
Government publicly announced its intention of seeking 
peace 
The interpretation was possible, although it was far 
from certain, and although the German Jingoes of all 
colors pointed out that the silence of the reply upon 
the concrete issues meant that the Government did not 
dream of the detailed proposals of the 
Vatican. Nevertheless, the Jingoes were, on the whole, 


was complete restoration 


‘in harmony’”’ with the Reichstag resolution. 


accepting 


displeased, and even alarmed, in particular denounc- 
ing the reference to the Reichstag resolution which 
seemed to have made it more definitely than hitherto 
part of the Government programme; and on the other 
hand, the Press of the Majority parties was satisfied. 
Its journals were inclined to express regret that the con- 
crete issues had been passed over, but this merely on the 
ground of expediency. They behaved as if they had 
the of that 
German Government did, in fact, contemplate restoring 


assurance the German authorities the 
Belgium, although it judged it for the moment more 
It might 
such was the tenor of the 


comment of the Majority Press 


politic not to express this intention publicly. 
have been better to say so 
but in any case the 
responsibility of showing that it is advantageous to 
postpone the declaration rests upon the Government. 
The principle is granted; the event alone can prove 
which was the better tactics. 

And here we enter upon the more delicate ques- 
tion of the good faith of the Majority. We have 
hitherto assumed their good faith, assumed also that 
they had grounds for their satisfaction with the reply. 
We believed that they were sufficiently honest, or at 
least sufficiently anxious for peace, to go into open 
opposition if the Government refused to accept and to 
act upon their peace policy. Therefore, we are faced 
with the question (which will undoubtedly be of the 
greatest importance in the near and the remoter future 
for the relations of the Entente democracies with the 
German democracy) whether they have been deceived, 
On this the 
quotation from von Kiihlmann’s speech which we have 
given above, has a direct bearing. 
German reply,’’ 


or themselves connived at deception. 


“The bases of the 
he said, “in the form in which they 
were submitted by the Government, appeared to be 
acceptable to the representatives of all the parties.” 
He was referring to the deliberations of the “ Free 
Committee.’’ Now, this statement gives us two pieces 
of information. The first is that the German Govern- 
ment prepared a reply which submitted to the 
“ Free Committee’’ and altered by it; the second that 
the representatives of all the parties expressed or 
implied their agreement with the Government draft. 
To take the second point first: if we assume the 


was 
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sincerity of the Reichstag Majority, it is absolutely 
impossible that their representatives could have agreed 
with the Conservatives and the National-Liberals in 
approving any reply to the Papal Note, if it really 
meant anything. The gulf between the annexationists 
and the non-annexationists is unbridgeable. If the 
German Government had really accepted the Papal 
Note, the Conservatives and National-Liberals would 
have been up in arms; they would never have con- 
sented. A common ground for all the parties could only 
have been provided by a reply that: was deliberately 
void of meaning. 

But the reply was altered. Even von Kiihlmann 
does not claim that in its altered and final form it had 
the unanimous approval of the parties, and the comment 
of the Majority Press showed that they were satisfied, 
and the Jingoes alarmed. The Jingo Press fastened on 
the mention of the Reichstag resolution ; Stresemann, we 
know, violently attacked it in the Main Committee. 
Therefore, there is reason to suppose that the alteration 
on which the Majority parties insisted was that the 
Reichstag resolution should be mentioned in the text. 
Were they content with this alone, or did they exact 
assurances that the Government was honestly prepared 
to take up its position on the Reichstag resolution? 
That they had every ground to suspect the Chancellor 
of double dealing is proved by the acknowledged fact that 
the extreme Jingoes approved the original text of the 
reply. If they were honest, they must have exacted 
assurances. Their Press, as we have said, behaved as 
though they had these in their pockets for subsequent 
publication. Yet mark the sequel. On September 
27th, in the Main Committee, the Chancellor said that 
he had a free hand with regard to Belgium. That was 
unmistakable. If assurances had been given, they were 
brushed aside. Yet after this the spokesman of the 
Catholic Centre, one of the two great parties composing 
the Majority, dared to assert that the importance of the 
German reply ‘‘ lay mainly in the fact that it was made 
in complete unity between the Government, the Higher 
Command, and the Reichstag!’’ Coming as it did, 
immediately after the Chancellor’s assertion, this could 
only mean that the Reichstag majority agreed with the 
Government and the Higher Command that the accept- 
ance of the Papal Note and the Reichstag resolution was 
not binding. 

What are we to make of it all? Let it be granted 
that the German Government was, and is, desperately 
anxious not to tie its hands in advance, and that the 
Reichstag Majority, as a body of patriotic Germans, is 
eager to avoid placing Germany in a disadvantageous 
position at the beginning of the peace negotiations. It 
was perfectly easy for the Chancellor to declare that he 
was ready to restore Belgium on condition that we 
restored the German colonies. He would not then have 
thrown away his valuable “ pledge.” No doubt such a 
declaration would have been unacceptable to the 
Entente; it would also have been embarrassing. Above 
all, it would have cleared the Reichstag Majority of the 
suspicion of dishonesty. Here was one way, at least, in 
which he could have kept “his hands free,’’ and the 
Majority their consciences clear. It may be said that 
this is what the Chancellor really meant and what the 
Majority knew that he meant. But this is certain: 
if the War Party in Germany believed or even suspected 
that this was his meaning, they would by now have 
become a clamorous Fronde. 

After all, the best, and, in truth, the only test we 
have of the real intentions of the German Government, 
is the attitude of the War Party towards it. If the 
Reichstag Majority is sincere, it cannot act with the Con- 
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servatives and the National Liberals. Every attempt 
that is made to bring the Majority and the War Party 
together, or to represent them as united, makes the 
possibility of peace more remote. There must be in 
Germany what the German Radicals have so often 
demanded during the last months, ‘‘a cleavage of 
spirits.’ Without it, nothing can be done. Does the 
German Left demand that the English Left should be less 
exacting towards the German Government than they 
themselves are in their honest moments? What little 
direct evidence we have points to the fact that the 
German Government is bearing to the Right. There 
seems to be no doubt that it has permitted its high 
officials to make propaganda among their subordinates 
for the new “‘ Fatherland Party,’’ of which von Tirpitz 
is the presiding genius, although the “‘ Berliner Tage- 
blatt ’’ asserts that the Chancellor ordered that the 
agitation should cease so soon as he was apprised of it. 
We know that Hindenburg sent to the new party a 
telegram of congratulation upon its patriotic activities. 
These may be straws, but they seem to show which way 
the wind is blowing ; and so long as the wind blows that 
way, anything less than a clear and unmistakable 
declaration on concrete issues is worthless. 

Yet we would prefer not to rush to conclusions. As 
yet, we have only the German Government’s version of 
the proceedings in the Main Committee, and the 
innocuous remarks which it puts in the mouths of the 
Majority representatives are not wholly convincing. 
Moreover, we have still to remember that, when the 
reply to the Papal Note was published, the Majority 
Press was very certain that a favorable decision had been 
taken with regard to Belgium. It even professed to 
know the day on which the decision had been taken 
(September 11th). To explain the silence of the Note 
upon Belgium it put forward two alternatives. The first 
was that the Chancellor would make a definite statement 
upon the subject to the Reichstag. We have seen what 
has come of this. The second was that he was confidently 
awaiting a definite question from the Vatican, to which 
he would reply in detail. The “ Giornale d’Italia ’’ has 
since confirmed this suggestion. If this remaining hope 
proves false, we must leave the matter in the hands of 
the Reichstag Majority. If it does not see in the Chan- 
cellor’s speech a direct provocation, if it does not act, 
and act strongly, then we shall know what to expect 
of it. We shall know that it is only one of the cast in 
a German Government comedy. 





THE VICTORY IN MESOPOTAMIA. 


THE intensity of our preoccupation with the war on the 
Western front has been strikingly shown by the surprise 
with which the news of General Maude’s brilliant success 
has been received. The tendency to regard the war as 
the struggle upon the Western Front has sound military 
justification ; and even that narrowing of interest, which 
circumscribes the issue yet more straitly, and views only 
the movement from the Lys to the sea, is also, in the 
main, just and sure. But it must not blind us to the 
fact that the Germanic Alliance has a front in the Near 
East, and that its cohesion may depend upon the fortunes 
of that front. Still less must it lead us to ignore the 
dangerous possibilities in a well-led army of such good 
fighting material as the Turk. Indeed, the very successes 
which we have so far gained in the Near East are bound 
to spur the Turkish armies to action. In entering the 
war, it was no part of their plan to stand on the defensive 
above Baghdad and at Gaza. However useful such a 
réle may be to the Germans, owing to the troops it 
immobilizes to hold them, it has no value for Turkey, 
and if she had even thought such a position possible, it 
is unthinkable that she should have joined the Central 
Powers. She entered the war to gain in Asia or Africa 


compensations for the territory she had lost in Europe ; 
and yet she has never approached the position in which 
such successes “could be regarded as feasible. 


But such 
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being the driving motive behind her co-operation in the 
war, we must have no doubt as to her line of conduct in 
the near future. She is bound to attack, and, under 
the leadership of von Falkenhayn, her offensive will not 
lack the advantages of skilful direction. 

We cannot rightly estimate the meaning of General 
Maude’s success without forming some conclusion as to 
von Falkenhayn’s plan. He is a bold and skilful tac- 
tician ; and, though his strategical ability has never quite 
outlived the shadow of Verdun, he will act upon a well- 
thought out scheme. He is faced with two alterna- 
tives. The balance of policy calls him towards Egypt ; 
whereas the military operations are more attractive in 
Mesopotamia. The Turks are more concerned about 
Palestine ; but it would be easier to contain the British 
there. The British position at Baghdad is such that a 
mere containment would be extremely difficult ; but there 
are distinct chances in a bold offensive. Since the Russian 
failure in Persia, Sir Stanley Maude’s right flank has 
been uncovered. The Turks are again making incursions 
into Persia, and their presence there cannot fail to act 
as a diversion. The mountain borders of Persia are not 
suitable for any very formidable attacks upon our com- 
munications from that direction. But to have an enemy 
at liberty on the flank is not the happiest condition of a 
successful defensive. On the left flank the chances of 
striking against the British communications are very 
much stronger, and the Turks have, for some little time, 
been moving on these lines. Sir Stanley Maude’s recent 
victory has dealt with this situation with the intuition 
we have been led to expect from so able a general. Instead 
of merely striking, as a weaker man might have done, at 
the Turkish raiding patrols, he struck at the centre which 
supplied them, and his success leaves them without any 
convenient base from which to operate. It argues en 
able Intelligence Service that we should have been free 
to surprise the Turkish force at Ramadieh. It was not, 
of course, a large body, since we only took some 4,000 
prisoners and we accounted for the whole force. It may 
have been perhaps a (Turkish) division or two; but when 
Falkenhayn strikes he will move with a much greater 
army. Indeed this reflection might lead us to suspect 
that his blow is to be made towards Egypt, were it not 
for the fact that the campaigning season has not yet 
really begun. General Maude clearly took the enemy by 
surprise. And, in any case, Falkenhayn’s main force 
would march down the Tigris. 

In effect General Maude is tactically upon interior 
lines in Mesopotamia, just as the Turks are s‘rategically. 
His positions lie across the spokes of a fan, and are 
situated on an average sixty miles from the excellent base 
at Baghdad. The circumference of his positions must 
be therefore nearly 200 miles, and the farther away the 
positions are from the centre, the easier it is to deal with 
the enemy bodies in detail. If he can depend upon a 
good Intelligence Service, Sir Stanley Maude ought to be 
able to take the offensive under the best conditions, and 
upon that his safety depends. The action when, 
moving from his advanced base at Feluja, he took his 
troops across twenty-eight miles of ground attacked, and 
carried a formidable position, and then surrounded the 
whole of the Turkish force, was probably the most perfect 
little British victory in the whole of the war. A com- 
mander who has so much foresight, skill, and command 
over his troops should be in no danger from anything 
that may reasonably be expected. But the Mesopo- 
tamian field is only half the problem of Turkey. At 
Gaza General Allenby lies entrenched, though with no 
intention of being immobile. His army, like that of 
General Maude, is directed by one brain, and its chances 
depend, similarly, upon the closeness of the co-operation 
between the two. If the whole Turkish Army could 
move against the Gaza force, it is difficult to see how the 
British could maintain their positions. It is possible 
that Sir Stanley Maude’s recent victory may be chiefly 
a reminder that Falkenhayn will not be allowed to put 
his whole strength against the Egyptian front. On the 
other hand, General Allenby will certainly open opera- 
tions if the enemy attempts an offensive in strength 
against the Mesopotamian position. This is a striking 
ilJustration of the limits of interior lines. Once Falken- 


| 





hayn has made his choice, he will have practically no 


power of revision. He could not withdraw from 
Mesopotamia in time to avoid disaster if he were seriously 
threatened in Palestine. Or if he staked all on an 
offensive towards Egypt, he might see disaster approach 
him in Mesopotamia without power to avert it. The 
communications are poor, and the railheads are so far 
apart that when the die is cast it is irrevocable. 

Yet clearly Falkenhayn has been sent to Aleppo to 
conduct an offensive ; and since the Palestinian Front is 
easier to hold, as we have unfortunately seen, he will pro- 
bably remain on the defensive there and march in force 
against General Maude. It does not seem probable that he 
can afford enough troops to counter-balance the British 
advantage in communications. General Maude has a 
well-trained and numerous cavalry, which has already 
been used with decisive skill. Yet we are wrong to 
regard the situation with complete complacency. There 
will certainly be moments before long when General 
Maude will have to fight for his safety. He has struck 
a brilliant and useful first blow in the campaign. It 
cannot now be long before we shall see the answering 
moves of Falkenhayn. The Armenian position is 
difficult to estimate, and we do not know what force 
can be withdrawn from that sector. But this is the 
first time Falkenhayn has had his plans disarranged 
by an enemy, and he will move more cautiously for the 
future. The Turk is a difficult enemy to cope with, and 
we are bound to have trouble with him. We cannot 
but regret the force that is immobilized so far 
from the area in which the decisive struggle is taking 
place. But our first duty, given the problem, is to see 
that there are no more mistakes, that our dealings 
with the unstable Arab population are restored to the 
moderate and prudent foresight which characterized 
them at the beginning, and that General Maude has 
all the material with which we can supply him. Under 
such circumstances, whatever be the vicissitudes of the 
campaign in the Near East, we have every confidence 
that it will not turn to our disadvantage, and it may 
hold fresh successes. 





THE DEMAND FOR A CAPITAL LEVY. 


THe returns of expenditure for the first half of the 
current financial year once more exhibit the uncontrolled 
costs of the war advancing far faster than the Budget 
estimate. The estimated expenditure for the year was 
2,291 millions. The actual expenditure for the six 
months just concluded was 1,328 millions, or nearly 200 
millions ahead of the calculation. At this rate, the 
year’s expenditure would approach 2,700 millions. But 
so far as we can see, this rate must be exceeded. For 
prices of most commodities and services are still rising. 
Military pay has just been increased by fifty millions 
per annum. The interest upon the debt rolls up con- 
tinually. While, therefore, the revenue is coming in 
well, and will also probably exceed the estimate by a 
considerable sum, it seems certain that the volume of 
national indebtedness incurred this year will exceed 2,000 
millions, which, added to the amount at which the debt 
stood last April, viz., 3,854 millions, will give a total 
not less than 6,000 millions. True, this will include a 
large amount, probably exceeding 1,200 millions, 
advanced to Allies and Dominions, a considerable part 
of which will ultimately be recovered. But for the years 
immediately following the war, the whole of this mountain 
of debt will be upon our necks. The immense cost of 
its interest and sinking fund will strain to the breaking 
point our taxable capacity, will hamper the State policy 
for all purposes of productive expenditure, and will 
exasperate class-war by presenting a new rentier class 
living parasitically on the taxes. Ought not a powerful 
effort to be made during the war, while the patriotism of 
the propertied classes runs high, to secure some appre- 
ciable lightening of this burden? Had the Government 
at the opening of the war set about financing it 
courageously, by raising taxation to meet the bulk of 
the war cost, borrowing could have been kept within 
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bounds, personal economy would have been enforced, the 
rise of prices would have been much slower, and the 
financial situation would in every way have been far 
sounder. But this course was not taken. No serious 
attempt to raise taxation was made during the first year 
of war, and even afterwards the increase was so 
inadequate that at the present time less than one-fifth 
of our war-costs is provided by war-taxation. The war 
has in the main been financed by short and long-time 
loans at continually more attractive (7.e., costly) rates 
of interest. A very large part of these borrowings 
represents the manufacture of credit by bankers and 
financiers, and constitutes a mere inflation of currency, 
causing that rise of prices which is so injurious to the 
poorer classes, and to all persons living on fixed incomes. 

This vicious finance has gone on so long that no 
orrection by ordinary pr cesses of taxation could now 
be adequate. A capital levy, in order to effect as soon 
as possible a substantial reduction in the burden of the 
debt, is the only available effective instrument. The 
proposal has been made, not only by working-class 
organizations but in various organs of the Press not 
with confiscating designs. Economists 
everywhere recognize that the costs of the war must in 
the main be borne by property. The workers cannot, 
and will not, permit these to be taken in the shape of 
lowered wages and a reduced standard of life. The issue, 
therefore, for the propertied whether it 
would be a good and proper course for them to make a 
special effort now to effect a lasting reduction of the 
burden they will be called upon to shoulder after the 
war. 

The practical 


shape 


chargeable 


classes is 


argument for 
as this 


a capital levy takes 
The capital value of private 
country, as expressed in money, has 


some suc] 


property in this 


probably risen during the war from something like 
16,000 millions to 20,000 millions. For though the 
values of most bonds and other fixed-interest securities 
have fallen, war expenditure has raised the yield and 
the capital value of most share and other capital. 


Moreover, thouch it is true that, as the “‘ Economist ’’ 





‘urges, the debt is “a liability to the taxpayer as well 
as au asset to its holders,” it is quite legitimate to take 
it into account in estimating the aggregate capital 
value of private property. Why should it not be 
feasible to make a graduated levy upon this capital-sum 
so as t btain a contribution of 2,000 millions, a 
reduction of one-third in the National Debt at the end 
of this financial vear 


No doubt the process of vetting 
a fair valuation of many sorts of property would be 
troublesome We live in e til - But that 
is n reason trouble. If, on Ist 
January next, everyb \dy possessed of property beyond 


a negligible minimum were required to present 


in troublesome times. 


against taking 


on oath, 


and with serious penalties in case of falsification, an 
accurate and true statement of the value of his pro- 
perty, such a levy could be effected by an extension of 
the machinery for assessing and collecting Death 
Duties In effect, everyone would be ‘“ deemed to be 


dead ’’ for the purpose of Act. If, 


seemed too 


this indeed, the 


s0OT1IOUS and 


process of checking values 





ynsideration whether the pre 
familiar to certain land 


slow, it is w posal, 
tax and- 
under-valuatior 
for purposes of evading the levy being checked by 


fiving the Government 


reformers as the 


buy ’’ method, could not be applied, 


an option of purchase at the 
property by the owner. 

Critics of the proposal have commonly fastened upon 
the difficulty of making many forms of property available 


for the purpose of lightening the debt 


value put upon the 


Provision could 





of course, be made for ng the tithe in the shape of 
war-scrip from those holding this scrip in the requisite 
quantity. <A steeply graduated levy would probably get 
hole f : arae quantity, perhaps 1,000 millions of the 
scrip, which could then be cancelled For the rest, how 
ever, the levy could be made payable either in cash or in 


accredited securities. The cash 


liberated 


by the paying off of 1,000 millions of the loan would 
assist materially to make a market for other securities, 
and so enable their sellers to pay their tithe in cash 


But a great deal of the levy, no doubt, would take shape 


in securities and other property claims, which could not 
be at once rendered available for cancelling war-loan. 
What of that? If the Government were placed in pos- 
session of real interest-yielding assets, which furnished 
funds for meeting interest and sinking fund on war-scrip, 
there would be no pressure to convert them into cash for 
the purpose of cancelling war-scrip until the market 
became available. Holders of such property mortgaged to 
the Government would, in the meantime, be paying to the 
Government, as their levy, a yearly sum which would 
represent a 5 per cent. interest and a capital payment 
spread over a term of years. The handing over of the 
levy would be slower in their case than in those where 
war-scrip or other saleable securities could be taken. But 
the relief to the ordinary taxing process would be nearly 
as great. The Government would be placed at once in 
possession of real assets corresponding to one-third of the 
total debt. 

This policy would have a salutary influence on the 
political as well as on the financial situation. It would 
satisfy, to some extent, the entirely natural demand 
that men of property shall not be able, as they have been 
doing, to thrive upon the death and _ destruc- 
tion of the war, but shall make some substantial sacrifice 
to the safety and welfare of their country. As for the 
contention that a levy is unfair and economically 
injurious because it penalizes persons who have saved 
and acquired property, and lets off — those 
who have spent their whole incomes, it has 
no regard to the real facts of the situation. It assumes 
that property is acquired in’ ways that measure, even 
approximately, useful work or services rendered by the 
individuals who acquire it. False at all times, this is 
peculiarly false of war-time. At the close of the war a 
vast amount of capital values will be in possession of 
business men, as the result of combination or monopoly, 
overcharges, tax-dodging, inflation, chance, trickery, 
or corruption, for which no corresponding personal 
service has been rendered. Everyone familiar with the 
actual processes of the business world to-day knows that 
this istrue. A capital levy will do rough but substantial 
justice to the case of this ill-gotten wealth. If it also 
levies tribute upon other wealth got by better methods, 
the owners of that wealth cannot seriously complain that 
a portion of their wealth is taken to fight the war which 


secures to them the rest. Large property is usually 
accumulated without great effort or great sacrifice on 


the part of its owners, and the demands of the State for 
public expenditure rightly fall upon this source of 


revenue. 





A London Miarp. 


Lonpon, Fripay. 


I suppose we must accept the New Dispensation of 


statesmanship which descends on our thirsty land—with- 


ut the intervention of Parliament or even of a public 


meeting—direct on the heads of the people. 


The people 
were angry and injured, and that in war-time, I sup- 
pose, is a reason for inflaming their anger, without 
visibly salving their injuries. Otherwise it might seem 
a little Minister of England 


to announce a grave decision of war and counsel as Mr. 


shocking for a Prime 
George announced it in his street speech on Tuesday 
What indeed is the argument for giving German women 
and children “‘ Hell ’’? Jecause they have given it to 
Sut does that help us to win the war? We say No. 


Rather it stiffens our backs. Why, then, if their morally 


ours. 


evil conduct depresses their chance of success, and 
should we imitate it? Because we 


enhances ours, desire 


as some people in London (not many I 
But I thought that (save 


for a few untutored aliens) we were not unmanned. 


to unman them, 


hope) have been unmanned. 
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Then, why give the Germans the impression that we 
are? Or, again, we bomb their women and children 
because they first bombed ours. Will our rebombing 
them make their champions more or less ready to bomb 
us back again? Their action was devilish. Shall we, too, 
descend into Hell? This is no question of a military 
object, such as prompted our adoption of poison gas, nor 
of the defence of our women and children. They are 
defended by breaking up the enemy’s air-organization, 
which wo let them plant on the Belgian coast. It is 
a question of revenge in kind. This is naturally 
popular, for suffering does not think. Is it, therefore, 
right? And was it adopted because, whether it was 
right or wrong, wise or unwise, it was popular ? 


Let us be fair. Considering what London is, 
what vast masses of people live in it, what their lives are, 
how little civic sense they possess, of what hard and 
common clay their governors in State and city are 
made; and, above all, what is the character of their 
popular Press, they seemed to me to bear the racket and 
peril of the raids pretty well. Between the little pools 
of flutter and scurry, the vast surface of calm living 
seemed almost unaffected. The people would have borne 
it better still had they realized how much less they have 
suffered than many provincial and sea-coast towns, and 
than nearly all the towns in the rear of our lines in 
France. Think of what life in the last two years has 
been in the cellars of Arras which line its shell-shattered 
streets and squares, to say nothing of the trenches 
beneath its gates. And then compare the lot of London, 
where you might walk for a fortnight without finding a 
trace of a bomb. If our unspeakable Press will give the 
people a rest, they will realize their degree of immunity, 
the smallness of the actual war-risk they must run. Can- 
not religion, patriotism, common-sense, and neighborly 
sympathy unite to ease the nerves of the timid and the 
young, and encourage them to take on themselves a 
thousandth part of the risk their soldiers hourly bear?! 
The Government and the Press between them have made 
much the worst of the raids. 
make the best of them ? 


Cannot good citizenship 


My Irish letters are full of only one topic, the 
funeral of Thomas “ Funerals,” one of 
them, ‘‘ are our movement,’’ and the 
burying of Ashe was the most deeply felt event in 
Ireland since that of Parnell. I am told that the queue, 
four deep, before the pro-Cathedral, where Ashe’s 
body lay in state, dressed in volunteer uniform, was at 
least a mile long. 


Ashe. 
milestones 


Says 
in 


What would have happened had the 
Castle stood to its prison policy I do not know ; happily, 
it yielded just in time. 
a deserved 


But it did not avert a signal and 


retort. ‘‘ Dora’’ was the special object of 


the demonstration. All her fulminations were ignored, 
and the funeral became a vast parade. The forbidden 
military formation was used; the forbidden commands 
were issued ; the forbidden uniform worn; the forbidden 
rifles and camans carried, and the forbidden pipers’ 
dresses resumed. What can you say of a Government 
which yields nothing to reason, good feeling, modern 
custom, and the moral exigencies of the hour, and is com 
pelled to look on while defiant Nationalism reads this 
lesson to it? For the Castle has given way all round. 
Thanks to Sinn Fein, 
[reland their 

But English offenders under “ Dora’ 


[reland has got her prison reform. 


the political prisoners in have status 


recognized. are, 
| suppose, under the old brutal, indiscriminating régime 
Ireland has saved herself by her exertions, and a little 


later, I suppose, will save us by her example. 


| 


THe week has been a chequered one. From a 
military point of view, it has been the most brilliant of 
the war. But it has also carried with it a deadening sense 
of relapse into its killing embrace. The raids stayed 


and confused the instinctive popular attempt to 
escape from it; the strong and growing intel- 
lectual and Liberal movement towards a League 


of Nations was checked by the Hindenburg speeches 
and the German Chancellor’s reduction of the Reichstag 
resolution to a scrap of paper. The Junkers seemed to be 
in power and the German Liberals definitely out of it. 
This was the chance of our Never-Endians, who had over- 
done their criticism of the Pope’s Note and of the 
German reply. 
to them. 


And for the moment there was no answer 
Clearly, there could be no deal on Belgium. 
A German proposal to treat the conquered Colonies as 
matter of barter for Alsace-Lorraine would have been 
different ; but of this there was no hint. The key to the 
Kiihlmann finessing was not quite clear; probably it is 
the reverse of that suggested by the ‘“‘ Times,” and the 
‘tactics ’’ which he pursues are at the expense of the 
Junkers, and not of the Liberals. 
clear ; 


3ut their effect was 
a retreat from the Reichstag resolution was an 
abandonment of the whole ground of.séttlement. The 
recovery of hope came through Czernin’s statement, 
which Mr. Wilson himself might have fathered. There 
obviously lies the centre of the pressure on Germany. 
And there, too, the avenue of approach to Allied senti- 
ment and polity. Czernin has accepted the Liberal 
of the in which European 
Liberalism can recognize as its own And that 
great fact. 


solution war language 


is a 


I FoLLow at some distance the popular verdict on 
new books, and in the case of Mr. Douglas’s “South 
Wind ’’ with a difference. The book has had a great 
vogue: and its literary quality—its ease and irony of 
is evident. But I cannot compare it 
such predecessors as “‘ The New Republic’’ in respect of 
ability to criticize or at least to assemble in the fabulous 
form the characteristics of our modern society. 


style even with 


In one 
sense, it succeeds in suggesting atmosphere. One 
breathe the languorous physical air of the island of 
Nepenthe, and recognize that Mr. Douglas knows his 
Southern Italy well. But the breezes of the spirit 
mephitic enough to oppress me without giving the sense 
of power in their production Humor, indeed, the 
book has, if, indeed, humor can be so inhuman, or at 


least. so exotic. 


can 


were 


L po not know whether Sir Arthur Lee's gift of the 
Chequers a 
white elephant or no, for the house is a large one. 


to our Prime Ministers is or will prove a 
But 
association is 
It looks over the lovely Vale of 
Aylesbury from a plateau adorned with every homely 
of form and every aspect of sweetness 
and repose, that Nature and Man together can give to 
our English countryside. 


its beauty of architecture, site, and 


almost incomparable. 
charm color, 
If our statesmen could not be 
happy there, they must be hard to please. They might 
even grow good 


Mr. Fisher was hardly treated by the official 
reporter who reproduced his speech of August 10th, in 
which the following sentence appears 

There is a growing sense that the industrial 
workers of the country are entitled to be considered fit 
subjects for any form of education from which they are 
capable of profiteering.”’ 


A WavYFARER 
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THE AGED SERVICE ACT: 1920. 


I nap been up country for the last two years opening 
up new stations for the Inland Mission, and rarely meeting 
any European during the whole time. Letters and papers 
took anything from three to six months to reach me, 
so that when [ determined to come home and just caught 
the boat at Hong Kong, I probably knew less of the recent 
happenings of the war than any other white man in the 
world Mixing freely with the few other passengers on 
board, I naturally picked up what I could, but the latest 
cables of the exciting events upon the Western Front, 
together with the personalia of the war, crowded out 
the interest of the internal situation of England. I 
knew that the George Government had long fallen, and I 
gathered that the nation was feeling the pinch of food 
shortage more sharply than before, but otherwise had 
little preparation for the state of things that confronted 
me when the express from Plymouth landed me in 
London late one night in May, and a needed night’s 
rest set me free to rediscover my native land. 

As I stepped out of Morley’s Hotel my attention 
was at once caught by a long, black-coated procession 
making for Parliament Street. It was headed by a figure 
I recognized at once as the aged Bishop of Silchester, 
who had ordained me six years ago. There followed in 
a rude four-formation a seemingly endless array of white 
or grey-haired men and women of every social grade, 
some marching upright and alert, others bowed, 
depressed, and slouching, as if bent on some unwilling 
errand which yet they were unable to refuse. Right in 
the foremost group, to my surprise, I recognized two 
figures with which the illustrated Press had made me 
familiar as members of the recently deposed Govern- 
ment. As I was gazing, who should pass but young 
Priestley, whom I had not*seen since leaving Oxford, 
but he spotted me at once, and greeted me in his usual 
cheery fashion. After a brief interchange of person- 
alities, I asked him what this solemn procession was 
about. ‘‘ What, my dear fellow! ’”’ he exclaimed, “ don’t 
you really know? To-day is the fortnightly dedicatory 
service at the Abbey.’’ “ Dedicatory service,” I said. 
“Why, what do you mean?’’ “ But is it possible,” he 
replied, “that you haven’t heard? Why, to-day is the 
day of Supreme Sacrifice, and this is the ceremonial march 
of victims.’’ “Sacrifice! Victims! ’’ I repeated, and 
then the wild thought struck me of something I had read 
in a speculative writer on psychology, about the pos- 
sibility of a collective throwback to atavistic standards 
under some powerful emotional stress. Is this a return 
to Druidism ? 

At last Priestley really understood how ignorant I 
was of what had taken place in the last few months, 
and set about explaining things. He first told me how, 
sines the official food-fakers (that was his rude word) had 
cancelled “the law of supply and demand’’ last 
summer, things had drifted steadily from bad to worse. 
Bad harvests and short transport inevitably shortened 
supplies, while the fixing of low prices stimulated 
demand. This was “asking for trouble.’’ Hidden for 
several months by the usual official methods, the vision 
of the wolf at the door was suddenly revealed to the 
public eye in January by an offended editor, and the 
starvation-panic swelled to storm-point with start- 
ling rapidity. No Government could possibly stand 
against it, and the George contraption went down like 
a rickety gate. “ Stop food-waste, and save the war! ”’ 
became the universal slogan, and the Northcliffe Press, 
assisted by the “ Morning Post ”’ and “ John Bull,’’ soon 
hoisted into the saddle a choice selection of “ the younger 
statesmen ’’ to enforce food economy. There was only 
one course open. All idle talk of ploughing up the parks 
and of compulsory labor on allotments was dropped in 
favor of the single drastic policy of husbanding our 
dwindling food supply for the sole use of our fighting 
forces and our industrial effectives engaged in necessary 
national services. 


| 
| 
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There was a moment when the extreme demands of 
the Food Control seemed to threaten child-life as well as 
old age. The whole available food should be reserved 
for those who were helping to win the war. But the 
children were saved by critics pointing out the over- 
whelming case in favor of a long duration for the war and 
the necessity of universal military service afterwards. 
To starve our children now would be bad military 
economy, for they would be wanted as cannon-food 
later on. 

“ And so,’’ he explained, “ it soon came to be recog: 
nized that, if food consumption was to be diminished 
appreciably, the old people must be sacrificed. In point 
of fact, they were not worth their keep.”’ 

“ But,’’ I broke in, ‘‘ was there no sense of reverence, 
no rally of national affection to stop this terrible 
resolve?” 

“ Yes,’’ he replied ; “ of course, it caused a great deal 
of heart-searching. Indeed, it was not till the new Arch- 
bishop (one of the youngest to attain this high office) 
had shown in an impressive sermon at St. Paul’s (a 
sermon circulated over the whole country by the Supreme 
Sacrifice Committee) how Christianity had always recog- 
nized and incorporated the best tenets and the noblest 
practices of the Stoic philosophy, that the educated 
classes came to acquiesce in the necessity of the new 
proposal. The bitterest resentment, curiously enough, 
was manifested among the poorest classes, who clung to 
their old and feeble with a really obstinate ferocity. It 
was not the least use explaining to them the urgent neces- 
sity of State or the glory of the Supreme Sacrifice. Yes; 
there were really terrible scenes. The rich, be it said 
to their credit, gave up their old folk much more 
patriotically than the poor. Traitorous pro-Germans, 
who sought to crab the scheme, used to hint that inherit- 
ance, even with the present high Death Duties, was a 
considerable consolation. But this, of course, was mere 
malice. 

“No! What really won the day for the Supreme 
Sacrifice was the sheer logic of the situation. It was best 
set out in the new Government’s reasoned poster: ‘ To 
save defeat the nation must eat less; soldiers and 
workers cannot eat less ; therefore, the aged and the idlers 
must not eat! ”’ 

“ And so,”’ said I, “ it has come to this glorious band 
of martyrs cheerfully surrendering their lives at the call 
of King and Country.”’ 

Priestley glanced at me curiously. “ Well,’’ he said, 
“yes, if you like to put it so. Yes, I admit they are 
putting the best face on it. But, you see, they have 
no option.”’ 

“You don’t mean to say,” I broke in, “ that this is 
a forced national service, that these poor old men and 
women are driven like cattle into the State Crema- 
torium ! ” 

“ Well,’’ he replied, “ you put it a little crudely. 
But the plain facts are these: The old men, who made 
speeches on recruiting platforms and sat on tribunals 
earlier in the war, had pitched the note of national duty 
and self-sacrifice so high when they were sending young 
men out into the trenches, and had lamented so loudly 
their own inability to risk their lives, that when the 
Younger Statesmen first framed their scheme, they 
launched it on a voluntary basis. They got the King, 
personally, to approach three or four of the most 
enthusiastic ‘ Never-Endians’ among the older peers 
and commoners, and to get a few bishops, heads of 
colleges, and patriotic editors to give ‘a friendly lead’ 
in the voluntary sacrifice.”’ 

“You don’t mean to say the King failed again? ’’ 

“Oh, yes! Voluntary service, as before, proved a 
complete fiasco! No more good for lives than for liquor. 
Two or three of those approached appeared to dally with 
the proposal, but were won ovér by the tearful remon- 
strances of their relatives (so they said); most of them 
stonily refused, suggesting that the very existence of 
persons of their quality was a national service. Though 
they might not appear to be doing much, they were sus- 
taining the spirit of the nation. Some of them even had 
the hardihood to put in a formal plea to this effect for 
exemption before the Tribunals.” 


‘ 
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“ What Tribunals?’’ I asked. 

“Oh! they were set up last February when the 
Aged Service Act was made compulsory. Only men of 
military age can sit on the Tribunals, for though only 
men over sixty-five at present come under the Act, it is 
recognized that it may be necessary later on to lower 
the exemption age ; while, on the other hand, the Military 
Service Age may have to be raised. So it was felt safer 
at the outset to confine the personnel of these Tribunals 
to men of military age.’’ 

“ But can these men, bearing no risks themselves, 
be always relied upon to do justice to Conscientious 
Objectors or other claimants for exemption among the 
+ aged ? ’’ 

“ Well, I don’t mind telling you that a good deal of 
trouble has arisen on this head. It was largely due to 
the drafting of the exemption clause. Late one night, 
near the end of the Session, a snap division in the Lords 
(there is a larger proportion of old men in regular 
attendance than in the Commons) slipped in a conscien- 
tious objection as a ground for exemption, and the 
Government, in order to save time and with their usual 


recklessness, let it pass. The consequence might, of 
course, have been foreseen. Lord H., with his legal 


acumen, at once pounced on the flaw, and helped to 
organize an Anti-Crematorium League of those who had 
a moral objection to die before their time. They even 
put up before the Tribunals the plea that, when an old 
man said he had a conscience, it deyolved upon the repre- 
sentative of the Supreme Sacrifice Service to prove a 
negative. This, of course, was quickly brushed aside. 
More trouble was caused by bringing reputable wit- 
nesses of military age to support the statement of 
Objectors that they had always been known to hold the 
] strange doctrine that every man had an indefeasible right 

to live out the full natural life, as defined by the Apostle 
Metchnikoff. But the Younger Statesmen, with their 
secret orders to Tribunals, soon swept away this nonsense, 
and it was generally held that no aged man or woman 
actually had a conscience within the meaning of the Act, 
unless he or she was doing, or could show that he or she 
was capable of doing, certain specified forms of national 
work up to, or above, the standard of healthy middle-age. 
This regulation, however, was soon found to give too 
many loopholes of escape, and the growing pressure of 
food shortage in the stormy weeks of March aroused in 
the Northcliffe Press the ‘funk hole’ cry. Aged busy- 
bodies with some ‘pull’ were found slipping through 
on the plea that the committees on which they sat for 
minding other peoples’ business were national service. It 


D> 


was shown by convincing argument that in an age of 
strain and hustle, a bishop or a judge or a professor was 
no good after sixty-five, or that his work could either be 
dispensed with, or shared out among two or three younger 
men far more competent than he and eager for the 
opportunity. 

‘* At first there was an attempt to apply the Aged 
Service Act only to unoccupied or retired persons over 
sixty-five years. But the Supreme Sacrifice Committee 
soon complained that doddering directors who put in an 
hour’s attendance at a meeting once a fortnight, occa- 
sional reviewers for the Press, and tradesmen who kept 
their name in the firm, were getting exemption before 
slack tribunals. The new regulations, requiring doctors’ 
certificates for clean bills of health during the three last 
years, and proof of holidays not exceeding one month’s 
absence per annum, soon brought to book the senile 
shirker. 

‘But next, egged on by the same Press, our food 
economists made further claims. Not satisfied with 
saving the rations of several million aged folk, they 
began to turn their attention more closely to the German 
methods, and to cry out against what they called the 
crematory waste.’’ 

“Too horrible!’’ I exclaimed; ‘‘ you mean the 
Kadaver-verwertungsanstalt! But surely this abomina- 
tion has been averted.’’ 

‘‘ Indeed, I hope so,’’ said my friend, ‘ but the 
conflict between the economists and the humanitarians is 
still going on. The former insist that our straits admit 
of no squeamish sentimentalism. If it is degrading, the 


’ 
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blame rests with the Huns, who set the example, and 
forced us to follow. Unfortunately, they have just got 
support from an unexpected quarter, the bishop-designate 
to Silchester, whose letter to the ‘Times’ puts 
in what Dodson (you remember Dodson) irreverently 
terms ‘the sacramental touch.’ He even questions the 
propriety of using the term, ‘ supreme sacrifice,’ unless 
it is thus ‘ consummated ’—that is the phrase. 

** Indeed, there is reason to fear that this combina 
tion of economists and sacramentalists will have their 
way, especially if they can rally the swell-mob of the 
‘Morning Bull’ with their bludgeon arguments, ‘ Don’t 
you want to win the war? What does the fate of these 
fag-ends of humanity matter compared with the feeding 
of our brave lads in the trenches?’ 

“But the humanitarians have so far held their 
ground. So if you want to see the procession to Golder’s 
Green after the dedication service in the Abbey, you are 
just in time.’’ ; 


THE SUBMERGED. 


Iv had been a perfect autumn day—such a day as the 
latest eulogist of the Kaiser tells us he resembles—and 
as Mr. Clarkson, of the Education Ofiice, Jeft his club, the 
air was still balmy and full of the bland, melancholy 
smell of fading leaves. He was expected to dinner at a 
friend’s house, but thought he would stroll across one of 
the parks to a Tube station. For the risen moon was only 
just past the full, and he liked to recall the many beauti- 
ful things which the poets have sung about her. 
Gazing at the moon’s rosy and bulbous face, he began 
with, ‘‘ Art thou pale for weariness of climbing heaven,”’ 
but had got no further when the beat and scufile of rapid 
footsteps distracted his thoughts. Under the rows of 
plane trees—the plane was Mr. Clarkson’s favorite tree, 
owing to its classical associations and its breadth of light 
and shadow—along the shaded paths and across the open 
grass itself, people were certainly beginning to hasten. 
Even the lovers upon the benches and on the embowered 
seats, for which they had paid a penny (one seat for 
two), there to be “ imparadized in one another’s arms’’ 
even the lovers, entwined like Rodin’s statues, broke 
their inexpressive embraces, and hurried away. An 
ominous sound fell on Mr. Clarkson’s ear. Again and 
yet again it fell. He paused to listen, and as he paused 
he quoted, almost unconsciously 


“And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before, 
Arm! Arm! It is—it is—the cannon’s opening roar 


He looked around him. The revelry by night had 
flown. Dark shadows were just visible, flitting into 
obscurity, like autumn leaves or the generations of man- 
kind. He stood in sylvan solitude, illuminated by the 
uncertain moon, and there could be no doubt about it, 
the cannon’s roar was getting nearer and clearer. 
Suddenly there came an enormous crash. It far sur- 
passed the sound of the friendly guns. Another came, 
and yet another still. The air quivered, the trees shook. 
Much as Mr. Clarkson admired the plane, and beautiful 
as he considered its breadth of shade, he knew in his 
heart that it was a poor protection against high explosive 
As though to confirm his apprehensions, there reached 
him a noise of something falling, falling through the 
leaves. ‘That is not the chestnut pattering to the 
ground!’’ Mr. Clarkson had hardly traced the quotation 
in his mind when, with a hiss and a ghastly shriek, some- 
thing still more terrible hacked its way through the 
branches and fell with a thud upon the turf beside the 
path. Jamming on his soft-felt hat for cover, Mr 
Clarkson ran. 

As he ran, he remembered the Bishop of London’s 
‘‘ Thoughts during an Air Raid,’’ which, in an interval 
of official leisure, he had read in the ‘‘ Times’”’ that 
morning. ‘‘ This is our bit of danger,’’ the Bishop had 
said ; “‘ Let us recognize it and be proud of it.”” But 
Mr. Clarkson felt no pride. ‘‘ If we do happen to be 
among those who are killed,’’ the Bishop had continued, 
“we die for our country and the freedom of the world 
as really as our brothers die in the trenches, and are 
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upon the Roll of Honor of our country.’’ Mr. Clarkson 
loved his country. He had always been ready to fight 
for freedom, though, unhappily for freedom, he was just 
over military age. But he felt no inclination to be 
placed upon the Roll of Honor for being killed in the 
middle of a London park by fragments of his country’s 
shells. He wished the Bishop had prayed for rain 
instead. 

Though never distinguished for athletic accomplish- 
ments, Mr. Clarkson reached the Tube station at con- 
siderable speed. ‘‘If I had run like that, I might 
perhaps have won that Consolation Race at school,’’ he 
thought to himself as he edged into the crowd surging 
around the entrance. The booking office was shut down ; 
the lifts were not working. ‘‘ Pass away! Pass away!”’ 
cried the official policeman in mere habit, recalling to 
Mr. Clarkson again the rapid passing of man’s genera- 
tions. ‘‘ If you want to take cover in our funk-hole,”’ 
said the Special, ‘‘ you must proceed down the stairs.”’ 
Down the stairs Mr. Clarkson proceeded, not seeking 
cover, as he told himself, but because this was the 
natural way to his friend’s house. He would have gone 
this way even in the well-remembered days of peace. 
But how lamentable was now the change! A narrow 
gangway was left clear in the middle of the winding 
stairs, but on each side of every step, human forms were 
seated, their feet against the backs of the human forms 
upon the step below. Treading cautiously, so as not to 
trample on little outstretched hands and arms, Mr. 
Clarkson descended the staircase, round and round, and 
deeper yet, until the platforms were reached. 

Then, indeed, he beheld crowded humanity as he 
had not witnessed it since his only visit to the Derby. 
Every foot of the pavement was occupied by something 
living. Nearest the lines, people were standing up and 
slowly moving about, or pushing and struggling in 
search of relations. ‘‘ The poor always have relations,’’ 
Mr. Clarkson reflected. But along the back, and 
huddled against the wall, men, women, and children 
lay together. Bare legs and arms by the score projected 
from the confused lines of skirts and other clothes, as 
the heads and tails of fishes project from a laden net. 
Sometimes the tangled limbs were flung carelessly out, 
unconscious and relaxed, so deeply was the child 
involved in sleep. Sometimes they twitched restlessly 
against the cold stone, or a child waved them in the 
air for fun. Like hens in the midst of their broods, 
women sat against the wall uttering shrill cries to keep 
their young together. Some suckled babies in the hope 
of peace. Others, big with child, lay on the pavement. 
With legs stuck out straight in front of them, men 
leaned back and smoked, contemplating the painted 
advertisements which allured with feminine charms 
or the delights of the seaside. Some parties had 
brought rugs or blankets with them. Most had pro- 
visions in bottles and newspaper packets. Over all, 
like a semi-opaque fog, hung the unmistakable smell 
of mankind and poverty. 

Mr. Clarkson felt like Faust when he entered the 
prison, all the wretchedness of man clutching at his 
heart. ‘Der Menschheit ganzer Jammer fasst mich 
an,’’ he thought, but he kept the deadly language to 
himself. In the hope of approaching nearer to dinner 
by the next train, he picked his way step by step over 
dogs and food, and bundles and infant limbs, toward 
the further end of the platform, where the crowd 
seemed looser. Up against the high wooden palings 
which guarded the entrance of the tunnel, he found two 
large families settled down as though for games of 
Hunt-the-slipper. But games were far from the 
thoughts of either. In the centre of one group sat a 
Jewess, her face the monument of national persistence. 
Round her lay the children of Israel, bright-eyed, 
long-nosed, curly-haired, looking furtively at the foe. 
For the central figure of the other brood was far from 
pleased, and she was vast, exuberant, a queen of scorn 
in the vernacular tongue. A brood swarmed about her 
skirts, and clung to her bosom. 

‘ ’ 4 . 

‘Why don’t them as is supposed to do their duty 
by us hang all furriners? That's what I want to 
know,’’ she was saying. 





Pretending not to understand the observation, the 
Jewess continued to comb a child’s hair, with critical 
exactness. 

Appealing to a large and somnolent form which 
leant against the paling beside the Jewish group, she 
repeated her question in still more defiant tones. 

“Now, you look here, Mrs. Grimsby,’’ the form 
replied, “we've jolly well had enough of this! Why 
can’t you be quiet and enjy yerself, same as other 
people? ”’ 

“’Cos I ain't a-goin’ to enjy myself, not while 
there’s a furriner in this country unhung! ”’ came the 
retort. “ Ain’t it furriners as our men’s fightin’? Tell 
me that, you moulderin’ flagstaff! ’’ 

“Now, Mrs. Grimsby, none of yer foul language 
here, ¢f you please,’ said the man. “I been a soldier 
in my time, and I knows what’s what without bein’ 
called no flagstaff nor other names. Look ’ere, 
gov’nor,”” he added, seeing Mr. Clarkson, “these two 
females are havin’ a bit of altication, as you might say, 
and maybe you’d put ’em on the right way of 
thinkin’.’’ ' 

“ All I say,’’ cried Mrs. Grimsby, shaking one of 
her babies at the Jewish circle; “all I say is as me 
and my family has occupied that corner alongside the 
palin’ for gettin’ on for a week past, us takin’ cover 
through my ’usband fightin’ them furriners over there, 
and him not wishin’ to come ’ome and find it full of 
corpses, same as Mrs. Crisper’s was, and us comin’ 
down long afore dark this very day, and findin’ a pack 
of Sheenies littered down on our very own doss as we'd 
always stuck to. And all I say is as all furriners ought 
to be hung, same as the papers tells us, and that’s the 
long and short.”’ 

““ We was here first,’’ said the Jewess, and said no 
more. 

“Well, my good woman,’”’ Mr. 
soothingly. 

‘““ Don’t you get good-womaning me! ’’ shouted Mrs. 
Grimsby. 

** Well,’’ Mr. Clarkson started afresh, ‘‘ Of course, 
one is sorry you are excluded from your accustomed 
position ; but still you have no prescriptive right to one 
corner more than any other place.”’ 

‘““Lord lumme,’’ cried the symbol of Charity, in 
scorn ; “ did you hear that, Mr. Flagstaff? I reckon the 
toff’s a Sheeny or pro-German, or somethink of that! ”’ 

“No language, Mrs. Grimsby, I ask it of you,”’ said 
the man; “‘ no language is allowed in my quarters! All 
this gentleman means to say is as you’ve got to come 
down earlier if you wants to keep a place.”’ 

‘“ And how’s a woman to come down earlier as has 
got seven children to look to, washin’ and dressin’ and 
mendin’ and puttin’ to school and givin’ their dinners 
to and makin’ ready for their teas and goin’ for the 
separation money and fetchin’ the Gov’ment beer, as 
ain’t no good for a woman with a baby neither, and 
runnin’ back and forwards to the Tube mornin’, noon, 
and night with all the lot of ’em and them gettin’ no 
sleep nor me neither?’’ Mrs. Grimsby paused, exhausted 
by the catalogue of her woes. 

Then with careful deliberation and eyes fixed upon 
her neighbors, she uttered the words, ‘‘ And all I say is 
as all furriners and aliens, as they calls theirselves, had 
ought to be thrown to the bears.’’ 

“We was here first,’’ repeated the Jewess, and 
said no more. 

To relieve her overwrought nerves, Mrs. Grimsby 
slapped all the children within her reach, and made them 
howl. 

‘Don’t you be doin’ that, mother,’’ the man urged, 
persuasively : “‘ I want this gentleman to hear a question 
as I’m goin’ to ask of him, and the question is: ‘ Are we 
down’earted?’ ”’ 

“Tt is a question expectin’ the answer ‘ No,’ 
Mr. Clarkson, smiling at memories of the 
Grammar. 

‘* And that’s the answer as it shall always get!’”’ 
cried the man, waving his arm; ‘‘ Kayser or no Kayser, 
Belgians or uo Belgians, Russians or Prussians, 
Australians or Austrians, right "Uns or wrong ’Uns, 
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there’s only but one answer as it’ll always get, and that’s 
the answer ‘ No!’ ”’ 

It was a moment of patriotic fervor, and drawing a 
black bottle from an inconceivable pocket, Mr. Flagstaff 
handed it round. “It'll keep our tempers cool; keep 
us from gettin’ the wind up,”’ he said, and Mrs. Grimsby, 
feeling soothed, answered in apology, ‘‘I never said 
nothink only as for wishin’ all furriners was thrown to 
the bears.”’ 

“ Sit down, gov’nor,’’ said the man to Mr. Clarkson, 
“or yer might get knocked across them rails, and we don’t 
want no elexecution ’ere! Or p’raps you’d like to share 
holdin’ a kid or two with me?” 

Mr. Clarkson longed for falling shrapnel on an open 
field. But still he sat down, and a child of four at once 
cuddled up beside him and fell asleep. 

“ Medea,’’ he thought to himself, “said she would 
miss the smell of children. Queer tastes mothers have! ” 

“There’s a lack of humor about the whole pro- 
ceedings, ’’ said Mr. Flagstaff, taking a longer pull at his 
bottle, “ but man wants but little here below. Now we'll 
‘ave a little singing. You come in with the chorus, 
cuv’nor.’’ 

When it came to the chorus, “ Now, ladies and 
gentlemen, ali together!’ he cried. Take me ‘ome to 
dear ole Blighty!’ ”’ 

““Take me ’ome to dear ole Blighty!’ ” 
All the voices joined in the song. Even Mr. Clarkson 
sang. He was still singing when he crushed into a belated 
and overburdened train. With the popular tune in his 
head he climbed the spiral stairs like one escaping from 
the Inferno into Purgatory. 


Short Studies. 


BLESSED BANNERS. 


A morninc of dripping golden mists, possessed by 
September’s drowsy languor, faded to a hot and sultry 
noon. The 710th Brigade, formed up for Church Parade 
in a hollow square, listened listlessly to the monotonous 
repetition of the well-known prayers. Before the service 
there had been an inspection by the G.O.C., and the only 
sentiments at all approaching the religious were those 
of the men who had come on parade with slightly dusty 
boots; and of whom one-half were thanking God that 
they had not had their names taken, while the others 
were cursing Him that they had. Slowly the wind of 
words passed over them. 

‘Will you be seated, please? ”’ 

The sermon at last. Gratefully the men stretched 
themselves on the dry grass, and watched the fleecy 
clouds travelling leisurely across the sky of humid blue. 

“ You are fighting,’’ the parson was saying, “ for all 
that is noblest in humanity. You are fighting not for 
aggrandizement or power, but for truth, honor, and 
religion. Some of you will never return from the emprise 
that lies before you, but the God you are fighting for 
will not forget you. Remember that there can be no 
peace without an utter and complete victory. Whatever 
it may cost us, the war must be prosecuted to the ultimate 
and relentless defeat of our perfidious foe. 44 

Most of the men had been listening to this sort of 
thing for three years, and it had ceased to affect them. 
War had become to them the natural state of being; they 
lived so entirely in the present that both the past and 
the future were equally tenuous and unreal. The 
rhetoric of the padre and the fulminations of the Press 
they accepted without questioning. Either way it did 
not seem to affect their immediate welfare. 


wanted the war to end, but they hardly looked on it as 
a likely contingency; all, except the Derbyites and 
conscripts, had grown accustomed to militarism. 

The voice of the preacher rolled on. 

“T need hardly remind you of the importance of 
the issues at stake. It is a glorious cause, in which it 
is glorious to lay down one’s life. 


What is it Rupert 


They all 





Brooke said? ‘Honor has come back like a king to 
earth.’ What is it John Oxenham has said? ‘ All’s 
well.’ The happy, blessed dead, who are now sitting on 
the right hand of the Father, will breathe their spirit 
into you as you go into battle. You are fighting not 
only for the King, but for the King of Kings. : ; 

And a breeze westward heaped up the clouds into a 
curtain of trailing whiteness, and whispered among the 
red-gold leaves of how good life was, and how swiftly it 
beat through the limbs of youth. 

To Private Wilkinson there came back memories of 
Hampstead Heath on a Sunday afternoon ; the color and 
movement round the Whitestone Pond; the evening 
falling in beaten gold over the Welsh Harp; the joy of 
comradeship ; the pint of beer at the Bull and Bush ; the 
songs flung nightwards as they rolled back arm-in-arm 
down the North End Road. And perhaps he would get 
back to it all in a day or two. One never knew—a slight 
wound, just enough to send him home to ‘ Blighty.” 
Drowsy and content, he filled his mind with dreams. 

And to Corporal Evans, now in the autumn of his 
manhood, came back thoughts of the small, thatched 
cottage in the Mendips, and the peace and quiet of the many 
evenings that flowed over him silently, his wife sewing 
at the table, with the twilight falling across her face 
and hair, and beside them the patter of little feet. His 
leave was due in a few days, and he was longing to slip 
back into the life from which he had been torn against 
his will. 

And the words of the preacher rolled on, and the 
breeze whispered over the grass, and a butterfly circled 
over the yellow dandelions, and over sleepy forms 
was shed a lingering peace. , 

But to Captain Scott, to whom hfe had brought 
little save a complete readiness to lay it down, there came 
only the sense of the transience of mortal things. He 
smiled rather bitterly to himself: “Oh, the fine world, 
and fine all for nothing.”” He rather hoped that he would 
get knocked out in the coming push. He had drifted 
aimlessly from one thing to another. There was nothing 
for him to look forward to. 

And the padre thundered on to his peroration. 

“With blessed banners you are going into battle. 
For the cause of righteousness some of you are about to 
lay down your lives. It is the highest honor that a man 
can be given—to die for his country, for his king, and 
for his God.’’ , ; 

That night the Division went north. 

And three days later, with oaths on their lips and 
a courage born of terror in their hearts, they surged 
over the parapet. For a few hours they cursed and strove 
and died; and then a trembling dawn crept through the 
haze that lay over the shell-holes and the mangled forms 

Crumpled beside a dug-out, Private Wilkinson lay a 
mass of broken bones and tortured flesh; half-way 
between the lines the thing that had once been Corporal 
Evans twitched feebly; a few hundred yards on, pale 
and perspiring, Captain Scott was consolidating the posi- 
tion he had taken against a machine-gun and half 
battalion. The Brigadier had spotted him as a man for 
the M.C. 

And in a shell-proof dug-out well behind the line, 
the padre put the final touches to the monthly letter 
to his late parishioners, entitled “ The Cup of Sacrifice.”’ 


Artec WavucH. 
(Author of “ The Loom of Youth.’’) 


Petters te the Editor. 


“THE RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE WAR.” 


Sir,—As Mr. Brailsford says, there are two important 
questions between us, one of fact and the other of argument 
It is impossible to deal adequately with both in one letter; 
I propose to attentpt to get the question of fact cleared up. 

The most important question of fact is this. Mr. Brails- 
ford, in his first letter, said, “It was known, it was frankly 
advertized, that if Russia mobilized on the German front, 
Germany would mobilize, too, and her mobilization was equiva 
lent to war.”’ I challenged him on this; I pointed out that 
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it was a very inaccurate account, that what really happened 
was that Germany said, ‘‘ Mobilization against Austria would 
lead to war.’’ In support of this I quoted five definite state- 
ments made to this effect at Petrograd, all taken from Ger- 
man sources. On not a single occasion did Germany say any- 
thing else to Russia. The evidence is overwhelming. What 
does Mr. Brailsford now do? He says, ‘“‘Mr. Headlam is 
always unwilling to distinguish between the Russian partial and 
general mobilization.”’ ‘‘He avoids the distinction.’’ I did 
not avoid the distinction; I devoted a whole long paragraph to 
discussing it. It is not I, it is the German Government which 
omitted to make the distinction. Mr. Brailsford now reiterates 
his point—he passes over all the evidence I brought in a single 
phrase; but he quotes at length the conversation with Sir 
Edward Goschen and Herr von Jagow, and adds, ‘‘ These pas- 
sages are conclusive. Germany would have preferred that 
Russia did not mobilize at all; but, when pressed, she drew a 
clear distinction.”’ 

These passages are not conclusive, and Mr. Brailsford must 
know that they are not conclusive. They are not conclusive for 
the following reasons: On the one side we have one statement 
made to the French and English Ambassadors at Berlin by the 
Secretary of State; on the other hand, we have the repeated 
statements made by the German Emperor to the Tsar and by 
the German Ambassador officially to the Russian Government. 
Mr. Brailsford knows perfectly well that Herr von Jagow was 
not a responsible Minister; he was only a subordinate to the 
Chancellor, and if there is, as in this case there is, a discre- 
pancy, what he says becomes of secondary importance. Again, 
in this matter, the essential thi is not what was said in 
Ferlin to the French and English Ambassadors, but at Petro- 
grad to the Tsar and the Russian Governme! Two years 
ago I drew attention to this discrepancy: it is still unexplained. 
Finally, Mr. Brailsford has omitted a most essential fact. On 
July 30th, M. Jules Cambon telegraphed from Berlin as follows 
(French Yellow Book, No. 109) :— 














“I pointed out to the Sec 
told me that é would 
mobilize if 1 zed on 
this was not He re 
the heads of the army were ins 
loss of strength for the German 
which I reminded him did 
part.’ ”’ 


I am quite unable to understand Mr. Brailsford’s treatment 
of this point ; I do not see how we can acquit him of suppressing 
essential evidence. Let me note that he has repeated it without 
any qualification in the “ Herald,’’ where he tells his readers: 
“The German Government had expressly said that a general 


mobilization (i.e., against Germany) would mean war.’’ He 





leaves his readers to suppose that this is what was said to 
Russia. He does not give the slightest indication that to Russi: 
they had said that a partial Russian mobilization would mean 
war. In THE NaTION he makes some attempt to argue th 
point. Writing in the “ Herald,’’ which is largely read by thos 
who have not the leisure and opportunity of investigating his 


statements, he makes a categorical statement 
may be, to use his 
himself see, profoundly misleading. 


ch, though it 





own language, “verbally true,’ is as he must 





The chief topic of his letter is the dishonesty of the Russian 
Government. “The story reeks of deceit’’; the word “lie” 
occurs again and again. It seems to me that Mr. Brailsford in 
his desire, for perfectly obvious reasons, to prove the guilt of 


the Russian Government, has in this matter treated his eviderce 
with inexcusable carelessness and charged them with | 
very insufficient grounds; one can only rebut his ass 
detail ; separately; 
examined they all fall to the ground One “lie.’”’ that of 
General Janushkevich, I attempted to disprove; what does Mr. 
Brailsford do? In the “Herald” he says the point is trifling; 
in THE NATION he “he told the verbal truth 
though he had the order in his pocket and was just about to 
execute it.’ 


ing on 








each “lie must be examined 


agrees that 


’ But surely in this he gives up the whole point; if 


he told the verbal truth, he told the truth, the “lie ’’ disappear 
3ut it was not merely the verbal truth Mr. Brailsford, 
always, suppresses ’an essential point. “‘He told the verbal 
truth, though he had the order in his pocket and wae just about 


to execute it.”” Why does Mr. Brailsford not remember that, 
according to Major von Eggeling’s own statement, he added that 


“he could give no guarantee for the future.’’ He said ther 


fore, “We have not vet begun to mobilize ’’—which was the 
verbal truth. He adds, “I can give no guarantee for thé 
future,’’ and, by so doing, entirely destroys the charge that h« 
was attempting to mislead. Mr. Prailsford says: “ This may 
not be lying, but is it honor?’’ This precisely what it seen 


to me to be. General Janushkevich was most careful to avoid 
exposing himself to the precise charge which Mr. Brailsford 
makes. Is this the way in which evidence ought to be dea 
Is this the way in which charges of this kind ought 





to be mad 





3ut the other charges are equally unwarrantable. Mr 
Braileford is, e.g., obviously anxious to implicate M. Sazonoff 
in these “lies.’’ This is important for his purpose. He speaks 


of “the trio.’’ He says: “Mr. 
the trio for lying to the Tsar.”’ 


Headlam is prenared to excuse 


(In passing, I may observe that 








I did not “ excuse the trio for lying’’; I refrained from doing 
so, for we do not know enough to form a judgment; my own 
feeling, I may say, is this: that Sukhomlinoff was probably 
justified in disobeying the Tsar, but that he was not justified 
when the next morning he deceived the Tsar.) He speaks, too, 
of the ‘‘ order which MM. Sazonoff, Sukhomlinoff, and Janush- 
kevich refused to obey.’’ He assumes, therefore, that Sazonoff 
was an accomplice of Sukhomlinoff, both in his disobedience and 
in his lie. 

There remains the most serious “lie,’’ the lie told by 
Russia to her Allies. I will conclude by examining this, and I 
think that the examination will be instructive. The “lie,”’ 
according to Mr. Brailsford, is a double one. That which he 
puts forward most prominently is the passage in the French 
Yellow Book, No. 102. He says :— 

“This lie, with many shapes, stands in all its perfection in 
this despatch to his Government from the French Ambassador 
(211) dated July 30th, while the general mobilization was actvally 
in full swing :— 





*M. Sazonoff, to whom I communicated your desire that every 
military measure that could offer Germany the pretext for general 
mobilization should be avoided, answered that in the course of last 
night the General Staff had suspended all measures of military 
precaution, so that there should be no misunderstanding. Yester- 
day the Chief of the Russian General Staff sent for the Military 
Attaché of the German Embassy, and gave him his word of honor 
that the mobilization ordered this morning was exclusively 
directed against Austria.’ ” 





Mr. Brailsford should examine his documents more carefully. 
Had he done so, he would at once have seen that this telegram, 
in the form in which it stands, could not possibly bear the 
interpretation he puts upon it. 

The first lie, presumably, is this; that Sazonoff, on the 
morning of July 30th, told M. Paléologue that during the ecurse 
of the preceding night the General Staff had suspended all 
measures of military preparation, and that he had done this in 
order to mislead the French and persuade them that they were 
not in reality going to mobilize. If he had taken the most 
ordinary precaution, he would at once have seen that this was 
an impossible thesis, because at the time when this telegram 
was despatched, and at the very time when Sazonoff is suppozed 
to have given this misleading information to the Frenchman, 
the mobilization of thirteen Russian army corps had, in fact, 
been publicly announced. We are asked therefore to believe 
that Sazonoff said: “ Last night the General Staff suspended all 
measures of military precaution’ at the very moment when the 
Frénch Ambassador, by taking up his morning paper, might 
have seen that this was not true. Why, M. Paléologue in this 
very telegram, and in a portion of it which Mr. Brailsford him 
self quotes, speaks of “the mobilization ordered this morning.” 

I have read every version of these events which is acces- 
sible; in none of them do I find the least evidence that Sazonoff 
knew of or was an accomplice either in Sukhomlinoff’s disobedi 
ence or in his “ lie. I have told the whole story in detail in 
the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette ’’; here I need only point out that 
the telephone conversation between Janushkevich and Sazonoff 
on the night of July 29th took place before Janushkevich had 
received the instructions from the Minister of War to disobey 
the Tsar’s orders, and we are nowhere told that there was any 
later communication with him. There may have been; we have 
only at this moment negative evidence; but even if there were 
Sazonoff had no responsibility for this action. 

His whole treatment of M. Sazonoff’s action is grossly 
unfair. He says, ‘‘Mr. Headlam’s parallel between the two 
war parties, though in the main I accept it, omits one vital 
distinction. In Germany the Chancellor belonged to the peace 
party; in Russia M. Sazonoff belonged to the war party, or 
joined it at the critical moment.’’ The truth is that M. Sazonoff 
never joined the war party, if by this is meant a party which 
desired to bring about war. As he said himself, he was pre 
pared to negotiate to the end. What he did was to give 
his consent on the evening of the 29th to mobilization on the 
German frontier; but he only did so after two 





interviews with 
Pourtalés. In the first, to use Pourtalés’ own account of the 
affair, ‘‘ Sazonoff answered that mobilization was directed only 
against Austria, and not against us, ' 
remind him of our alliance 
make our 


whereupon I could only 
with Austria, which really must 
mobilization follow automatically.” And in the 
second interview, Pourtalés had handed him a telegram from 
the German Chancellor in which it was said that “any further 
progress of Russian military preparations would force us to 
counter preparations; this however, would imply war.”’ 

Let me add that the German White Book characteristically 
omits all mention of this mportant fact, just as Mr. Brailsford 
has dot 2. 


On the 


following day he gave his consent to complete 
mobilization, but only after his last offer of a formula for nego- 
tiation had been rejected. Mr. Brailsford cal 
war party.” I will ask anyone 
which can be justified 

Mr. Brailsford’s naive exp): 


ls this ** joining the 
whether this description is one 





iation the refore impossible, 
Let me say at once that this telegram is one which has alwavs 
and I never understood it until we 
nee from the Sukhomlinoff trial, which, so far from 


inconsistent with it, affords the explanation. Mr. 


caused me great difficulty 








got the evi 
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Brailsford has apparently not even noticed the difficulty of his 
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own explanation. Had he done so, he would have taken the 
obvious precaution of referring to the original French; he would 
then have found that there is a serious error in the translation ; 
what M. Paleologue says is not ‘‘the General Staff had 
suspended all measures of military precaution,’’ but “a fait 
surseoir & des mesures de précaution.’’ Now, if we recollect 
that this information was probably given quite early on Friday 
morning, the 30th, and if we recall the events of the preceding 
night, if we recollect also that quite possibly M. Sazonoff did 
not know the decision taken by Sukhomlinoff, is not what he is 
reported to have said a very accurate statement of what he 
believed had tak2n place? He knew that the Tsar had ordered 
some suspension of mobilization; he knew that Janushkevich 
had strongly protested and pointed out the impossibility of it. 
He probably did not know that the order of the Tsar had been 
disobeyed, and I think it will come out eventually that even if 
it was disobeyed, it had not been entirely without effect. The 
situation, anyhow, was extremely obscure, and Sazonoff there- 
fore gives the information in a very carefully guarded form ; 
the General Staff had suspended some measures of military 
precaution during the night; more than this he could not say. 
In saying this, at a time when the full mobilization of the four 
Southern districts had already been published, he at 
confesses that measures beyond this were in contemplation, had 
in fact been ordered, but had been suspended. It seems to me 
that M. Sazonoff was not lying to the French Ambassador, but 
was giving to the best of his knowledge a very carefully accurate 
account of the situation. 

The second “lie” is that he repeated to the French Ambas- 
sador the statement to Major von Eggeling on July 29th, 
‘that the mobilization ordered this morning was exclusively 
directed against Austria.’’- As he says elsewhere, ‘‘ The same 
lie was told to Sir George Buchanan. . . . This lie is a 
new fact.’’ But was this a lie? What evidence has he that 
this statement was untrue? What evidence is there that at the 
time to which he-refers—three o’clock in the afternoon of July 
29th—mobilization against Germany had been determined on? 
I can find none. 

When carefully tested, every one of the “lies’’ which Mr. 
Brailsford attributes to the Russian Government appears to 
me to evaporate. I will go so far as to suggest that the reader 
who had before him nothing but the statements made by the 
Russian Government, would have a far truer picture of what 
happened than one who had before him nothing but Mr. 
Brailsford’s articles.—Yours, &c., 


once 


J. W. HEADLAM. 
October 3rd, 1917. 


Sirk,—May I add a few remarks to Sir Edwin Pears’s letter? 
With what he says as to Austria’s intentions in the Balkans I 
entirely agree. But I am completely amazed at his apparent 
doubt of Russia’s plans. During the fourteen years in which, 
on and off, I haunted the western side of the Balkan peninsula, 
I had Russia and her plans dinned into my ears incessantly. I 
regarded, and still regard, the situation as one of * Pull devil, 
pull baker.’’ Being continually with the South Slavs I-naturally 
heard more of it than did Sir Edwin on the other side of the 
peninsula. Among Balkan folk, politics are an obsession— 
almost a nervous disease. The steps taken by the Russian 
consul and the counter-steps taken by the Austrian ditto, whom 
the Russian minister had called on, and whom the Austrian, 
were every-day topics of conversation. That both Austria and 
Russia wanted as much as they could get of the peninsula was 
an obvious and generally accepted fact. I heard the reports 
the doings of the Austrian officers in 
Macedonia just as did Sir Edwin. I also heard the Russian 
officers fiercely denounced for precisely similar reasons. The 
tussian consul in Monastir was murdered in 1903, not, I have 
reason to believe, because of “his zeal for reform,’’ but as a 
private vengeance by an Albanian he had struck. The Russian 
consul shot at Mitrovitza was killed when fighting on the Serb 
side, which was not part of a consul’s duties. Truly he was 
“pegging out a claim’’ for Serbia. Lobatcheff, whom I knew, 
and who went to Mitrovitza not long afterwards, certainly gave 
me to understand that he was going there for a similar purpose. 
Russia, when I first visited these lands, was certainly looked 
on as likely soon to make an advance. The murder of King 
Alexander was everywhere stated to have been due mainly to the 
fact that he had been about to conclude an alliance with Austria, 
and this could not be allowed by the Panslavy Party. I 
a.sured that I should shortly see great doings. , 

But a lull and great disappointment were caused by Russia’s 
bad luck in the Japanese War. Agitation soon started again. 
I was shown a quantity of rifles, this in Montenegro; 
was told, being made ready for every man in 
In 1905 a present of small arms arrived, 
a religious about it, and I was present at dis 
tributions and discourses about Russia. I went over into 
the Sanjak and was told how easily Austria could be beaten. 


about gendarmerie 


was 


one, I 
Bosnia. 
and we had 
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large 
service 


Russia subsidized Montenegro for many years. Why? 
The reason commonly given was that Montenegro was a 
“Russian outpost.’’ Later, Russia was not satisfied with 





the way preparations were carried on, and instead of 
giving the money sent several Russian officers to train the 
Army and make a Cadet School. All this was commonly 
supposed to mean war. In 1906 I spent five months in 
when the boycott of Serb goods was in full swing. Politics were 
at fever heat. But the thing that infuriated the many Austrian 
officers with whom I talked was not the Serbo-Bulgarian Treaty 
upon which Sir Edwin lays stress, but the fact that Serbia 
intended to buy her artillery of France. 
a direct sign that France, as Russia’s ally, was arming the 
Serbs against Russia, that Serbia had joined the enemy's 
camp. That this was so seemed obvious to me when I rode over 
the border to Uzhitza. Here the intelligentsia were in the 
highest spirits. They spoke of how the country had progreseed 
since Alexander’s decease. Owing to his pro-Austrian tendencies 
they said he had neglected the Army. They were now con 
centrating on it and meant to have the best artillery. They 
gave me to understand that the Army now ruled. I did not 
hear the Serbo-Bulgarian treaty so much as mentioned. (Indeed 
I have always found such bitter hatred between the Serbs and 


> . 
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This they regarded ae 





Bulgars that I doubt if in any case that Treaty would have 
lasted long. 
Returning to Bosnia I found that the Orthodox Serb 


Party was plotting away with Serbia as best it could. I was 
at various times pretty intimate not only with the Russian 
representatives, but with some of the Austrian, and there was 
no possible doubt as to their alarm about the direction events 
were taking; and their belief in the necessity for prompt 
action. When, on the other hand, I told the Serb fire-eaters 
that they could not possibly hope to perform the deeds they 
boasted of beforehand, I was told “we have the whole of the 
Russian Army with us and shall do what we choose.”” The 
Austrians spoke similarly of the German Army. The guilt I 
considered and consider to be “‘ six of one and half-a-dozen of 
the other.’’ Each, I fancy, thought he was ready. But Slav 
chronic slop-dawdleism is no match for Teutonic habitual 
efficiency. 


We may say, with Mercutio, “a plague on both your 
houses.’”” New Russia’s renunciation of Tsarist plans of 
aggression and annexation is the hopefullest thing for the 


Balkan peoples that has yet occurred. 
“catspaws ”’ 


Once they cease to be 
they will have a chance to develop.—Yours, &c., 

M. EpitH DURHAM, 
October 3rd, 1917. 


THE ABOLITION OF CONSCRIPTION. 

S1r,—The Papal suggestion (of which the author is, I be 
heve, Gasparri) that the prohibition, by International Agree 
ment, of Conscription would be an effective means of securing 
permanent peace, appears to have attracted very much less notice 
than it The reduction of armaments would conflict 
with strongly entrenched financial interests of both capitalists 
and wage-earners, and could readily be evaded by the construe 
tion and maintenance, for ostensibly industrial purposes, of 
factories and shipyards which could be immediately converted 
into munition works on the outbreak of hostilities. The secret 
training of soldiers as a preparation for compulsory service 
when required may have proved in the past an effective method 
of evading agreements for the reduction of armies, but ae it is 
opposed to the interests of the individual, it would now be 


deserves. 


rendered impossible by the growth of democracy. The sugges 
tion, at any rate, deserves attention.—Yours, &c., 
C. A. PEASE 


Letchworth October 2nd, 1917. 


SHAKESPEARE’S TEXT 

Sir,—You have devoted so much of your valuable space 
to a very kind review of my bibliographical lectures on the 
problems of Shakespeare’s text, that it is perhaps unreason 
able to ask for any more. But your reviewer haS raised some 
interesting points, and as I am a missionary on this subject 
I should like to explain how far they can be met. 

i.) If we may judge by the prompt copies of Elizabethan 
plays which have come down to us, they did not suffer much 


from wear and tear. Massinger’s autograph manuscript of 
“Believe As You List,’ for example, is in quite good condi 
tion. The licenser’s endorsement comes at the end; the 


prompter’s notes are. carefully written in a bold, clear hand, 
and the paper is quite sound. The investigation of these 
prompt copies is only just beginning, and it is the literary 
students who can best undertake it. If corrections in the text, 
as opposed to stage-directions, can be found in the prompter’s 
writing, we shall have a satisfactory explanation of how some 
of the better readings in the Folio originated. But at present 
this origin for them has not been proved: it is only a biblio 
grapher’s suggestion of what has to be looked for. 

(ii.) Almost every later Quarto corrects some of the errors 
in its immediate predecessor, while introducing many more new 
ones. But the immense majority of these corrections are of a 
kind which any printer’s reader worth his pay would make 
at sight. I do not say that there are no convincing corrections 
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in later Quartos of a kind which cannot be attributed to a 
printer’s reader; but I wish that if such corrections can be 
found, literary critics would produce them in order that the 
problem with which bibliography has to deal might be clearly 
defined. 

(iii.) Every extant signature of Shakespeare’s that can be 
accepted as genuine was written in the presence of a lawyer, 
and it is rather amusingly evident that to have to sign his name 
under the eyes of a lawyer flustered him even more than it does 


. most ordinary mortals. I see no reason to doubt that in his 


study he could write with a decent hand. But, whatever his 
handwriting, I think that as soon as we give up crediting his 
poor printers or imaginary scriveners with mistakes of a kind 
which neither printers nor scriveners have any temptation to 
make, we shall realize that he was an unusually hasty writer, 
with a very strong objection to reading over his own compo- 
sitions. At least, that was the impression left on me by the 
only play of which I have myself worked at the text, his 
* Richard II.” 

Again thanking your reviewer for his kindness.—Yours, &c., 

, . ALFRED W. POLLARD. 


MILTON AND MARRIAGE. 


Sir,—Mr. Haynes’s letter is admirable, except that I am 
a little dense as to the meaning of his assertion that ‘‘ Milton 
certainly did not share the modern idea of the wife not being 
the property of the husband.” The ‘‘ modern idea’”’ seems to me 
that all is ‘‘ property’? under the sun. But Milton was con- 
cerned with spirits or real things, which can only be possessed 
when they possess ‘‘ Love in marriage,” he writes, ‘* cannot 
live or subsist unless it be mutual; and where love cannot be, 
there can be left of wedlock nothing but the empty husk.” 

Whether in property of Venus or Mars, whether in com- 
pulsion of ‘‘ no-marriages ” or sensual license, whether in com- 
petition or war, man delights in husks; and whenever com- 
punctions come over him and vague yearnings to return to his 
Father’s house and his infinite home, the Scribes and Pharisees 
of Church and Press immediately use their utmost endeavors 
to bemuse him.—Yours, &c., 

E. H. VIst1ak. 
30, Cavendish Road, N.W. 6. October Ist, 1917. 


“THE RULE OF THE TURK.” 

S1r,—In view of the controversy between Messrs. Malcolm 
and Fox-Pitt, in regard to the proportion of races in 
Armenia, perhaps you would find some space to insert a few 
figures taken from German authoritative sources. Mr. Fox-Pitt 
I believe, would not accuse Germans of any partiality to 
Armenians, and if he would look up those authorities referred 
to below he will appreciate better those figures published by 
Germans, the Allies of Turks. 

Dr. Karl Roth* says that :— 

“the nine vilayets of Erzerum—Bitlis, Van, Kharput, Diar- 

bekir, Sivas, Trebizond, Aleppo, and Adana—are inhabited by 

Armenians. It has been impossible up to now to get an adequate 

statistic of the Armenians inhabiting in those provinces. Com- 

paring, however, various statistics from the Turkish official, the 

Armenian Patriarchate, and other sources, we get a fairly exact 

figure. From the above-mentioned vilayets, those which once 

formed Great Armenia, the five provinces of Erzerum, Bitlis, Van, 

Kharput, and Diarbekir are the most densely populated by Arme- 

nians. The Armenians of these five vilayets make up the two-thirds 

of the whole Armenian people in Turkey. They form about one- 
sixth of the whole population of the Turkish Empire. . . . The 
regions of the Lake Van and Erzerum are thickly populated by 

Armenians, where they constitute 40 to 50 per cent. of the whole 

population, The total number of the Armenians inhabiting Turkish 

Armenia may be put at two to two and a-half millions. Besides 

this number, there are also one and a-half millions in Russian 

Trans-Caucasia, &c.” 

The Editor of this series of Pamphlets, Dr. Hugo Grothe, 
has been a student in the Near East for more than twenty-five 
years. 

Major Endres,t a Bavarian officer attached to the Turkish 
General Staff, puts the number of the Armenian population in 
Turkey at 1,250,000, taking, like Mr. Fox-Pitt, his figures from 
Turkish official sources. In both cases these figures applied in 
1913; since then, of course, have occurred the fiendish deporta- 
tions and massacres of Armenians carried out by the friends of 
Mr. Fox-Pitt. Perhaps he will be interested to hear that, as 
far as the four vilayets of Van, Erzerum, Bitlis, and Trebizond 
are concerned, the Moslem population is almost wiped out. 
Owing to the oscillations of the campaign on the Caucasus 
front, repeated forced flights in the rigors of winter and the 
heat of summer, the epidemics, and other military causes, 
Kurds and Turks have almost disappeared from those vilayets, 
with the exception of a few thousands in each centre, and 
patches of Kurds in Van. That is what I found during my 
journey in those parts in 1916. Whereas, at least 350,000 





*‘*Armenien und Deutschland,” published under the auspices of 
the German Near Eastern Committee in the series ‘‘ Lands and Peoples 
of Turkey,” 1915, page 6. 

t‘' Die Tirkei” by Major Franz Endres, 1917, page 151 





Armenians hailing from those provinces, and who had fled to 
Caucasus since 1894, are now being established in their homes 
by revolutionary Russia. Under the leadership of General 
Averyanoff, the chief of the Caucasian Staff, Dr. Zavrian, an 
Armenian, has just been appointed as Governor-General for 
those provinces, and M. Kerensky has authorized all Armenian 
soldiers of the Russian Army to concentrate themselves on the 
Turkish front.—Yours, &e., 
A. S. SAFRASTIAN 
(Former British Vice-Consul at Bitlis.) 
474, Redcliffe Square. S.W. October 4th, 1917. 


WASTING TIME, 


S1r,—During these golden, mellow mornings, and_ still 
more during these misty, early-darkening evenings, many of us 
must have been wondering at the strange decree that brought 
summer time to an end just when we have the most need of it, 
We can spare an hour of daylight before breakfast now almost 
as well as in June, while the value of its addition after tea 
has become immensely greater. As a war economy alone, it 
would seem desirable to have retained for another month 
Willett’s ingenious clock-juggling. Summer Time is money. 
Multiply the cost of an hour’s lighting of one home by thirty, 
and again by the number of homes in the kingdom—it works 
out to a surprising figure! The ships now used for the extra 
oil, the trucks now used for the extra coal, would have been 
free to bring the nation’s much-needed food supply. 

The reason this year for the earlier changing back to 
Greenwich time was, we were told, consideration for the Lanca- 
shire cotton operative. Last year during the latter half of 
September, artificial light had to be used in the workshops 
before breakfast, and it made them unpleasantly warm. One 
wonders what, in this case, these workshops are like at noon 
in the dog days even without artificial light! Our consideration 
for the workers seems a little intermittent. But, in any case, 
would it not be possible for the cotton operatives to start 
work an hour later during the debated month, instead of 
altering the time for the whole population? 

But we suspect that the sudden solicitude for the Lanea- 
shire cotton operative had a political, and not a humanitarian 
basis. When the limiting dates of summer time were decided, 
Lancashire was in an uproar over the Indian cotton duties. 
This was apparently an easy means of pacification, a sop to 
hand for Cerberus. “ You think us negligent of your Lancashire 
interests?’ we cried. “Why, the time of the whole country 
shall be fixed to suit your convenience.” ; 

By next autumn the cotton duties will have lost the sting 
of novelty. The war, one trusts, will be over, but the sharp 
need for economy will probably be beginning rather than end- 
ing. To fix mid-October instead of mid-September as the end 
of summer time seems an easy and pleasant way of adding to 
the nation’s impoverished resources.—Yours, &c., 

(Mrs.) E. AyrRTON ZANGWILL. 

Far End, East Preston, Sussex. 


LORD MILNER. 


Str,—You say that Lord Milner is “German of blood.”’ 
I shall be greatly obliged if you will explain why you make this 
statement, which is inconsistent with the particulars given in 
“Who’s Who.’’—Yours, &c., 

A Constant READER. 

October 8rd, 1917. 

(The name of Lord Milner’s father appears to be Anglicized. 
—EpD., NATION.] 


Poetrp. 





TO A SPEECHLESS LOVER. 


Ir you, for instance, had such gentle art 

That you could talk of love and not undo 

Such delicate strands as do tie me to you. . . . 
If you, besides my face, could paint my heart! 


If I could mock your grace on my guitar 
As mocking, loving, loving, mecking-birds! 
Tf we might lace our kisses with our words, 
Words being on some lips what kisses are! 


Kisses ! Beneath the rising of the moon 
There must be sweets on earth exceeding these! 
Love must have blossoms on its orchard trees. 

Your lips I have! But where is your lips’ tune? 


Enip BaGno.p. 
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BEAUTIFUL CRETONNES 


inexpensively priced 


at Waring Pus Gillow’s 


E illustrate two de the many Cretonne designs to 
be obtained in this Department. There are many 
other designs at equally low prices, and we shall be 


pleased to send patterns post free on request. We are alsu 
having a special Autumn Show of ‘Sundour’ unfadabie 





| 31 in. Cretonne, design reproduced fabrics for cascments and curtains. ‘Sundour’ dyes and 
, from old wool embroidery. Soft 7 . oe . . on 
refined colours, fabrics are entirely British manufacture and by retaining 
: Price per yard 1/114 their colours they last six times as long as fabrics dyed 
L 


with ordinary dyes. 


tS Seah Y gig) “Sundour” Fabrics are absolutely guaranteed 
5 ZN See Se at against fading either by sunlight or washing. 
, a 3 

<4 








WARING&GILLO 


Faraishers € Decaratars oFtM the King. LTD 
tovered design, rose and foliage. in 
nl ompaia yey 164-180, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


' Price anal yard 1/34 Telephone: Museum 5000. 




















THE ETHICAL CHURCH 


(FOUNDED 1892) 














QUEEN'S ROAD. BAYSWATER, W. 2 The production of 
fe) te f t Road Stati Tube and Metre. and fr as ma ° 
(One minute from Q Sayewuter Road Omntbuect. - °o.,, and from | Short Pesco U nder- 


; OCTOBER, 1917. ‘ wear being seriously 

Dr. STANTON COIT: | R ai r restri 
—_ ee ae at 11—Lessons from Greek Life } ations curtailed by restric- 

ctober 7—Aschylus and the Gods of Greece 
” PM a a oo of Athens . be tions 0 n t h © 
” -Euripides a the G k Spiri . ; 

" 28—Pericies’ Oration at the Funeral of those who had in consum p tion of 
Fallen in the Peloponnesian War We ol, and Wa r 


SUNDAY EVENINGS at 6.30 —The World after the War 


October 7—Mazzini, the Prophet of the Worid-Reconstruction «6 ts arte + 
* e~ h ea } aewy od for Nationa! Selfishness C ontr ae ts, . t h 1 S 
” 1— orid Safe for Democracy 6 - , 
oe 28—His Holiness the Pope Autumn Ss E e€sco 
EVERY FRIDAY EVENING at 8, beginning Ocfober 12, Dr. COIT will . 1ec . _ 
speak on ** The Events of the Week—their Trend and Meaning." supplies must neces 


sarily fall short of 
| EERWEAR, requirements. 


| THE UN 
Al I 5 Patrons are therefore 
asked to make reason- 


able allowance for any 
inconvenience _—experi- 
enced, and to realise that 
everything the Makers 
are permitted to do to 
supply the civilian 
demand 1s eagerly being 
done. 

















PUT 


Quality is the dominant feature of 
everything sold by Boots The Chemists, 
for they fully realise that oniy the 
BEST will ensure absolute satisfaction 








Book your order early with 
| an accredited “Pesco” Agent 











Names of “* Pesco” Agents (from 
whom alone “ Pesco” can be 
obtained this Autumn) will be 

supplied on application to 


PETER SCOTT & Co. Ltd- 

(Dept. 42), 
‘* Pesco’’ is the All-Wool HAWICK, SCOTLAND 
Underwear of guaranteed When buying ‘‘Pesco™ 


purity. look for the Trade Mark 
None genuine without it. 


Die 


555 Branches throughout the Country 

BOOTS PURE DRUG CO. LTD. 
| 
| 


























NOTICE 


Cirewmstances over which we have no control compel us to omit several 
pages of advertisements from this issuc. We express our apologies 
to the Advertisers whose announcements are omitted. 
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THe “ Nation ”’ 
Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 
“From Pericles to Philip.””’ By T. R. Glover. 
8s. 6d. net.) 
An Autobiography.’’ By Robert F. Horton, D.D. 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.) 
George Wyndham Recognita.”’ 
7s. 6d. net.) 

‘A Literary Pilgrim in England.” By Edward Thomas. 
(Methuen. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Old Worlds for New: A Study of the Past Industrial State.”’ 
By Arthur J. Penty. (Allen & Unwin. 3s. 6d. net.) 

‘Neutrality versus Justice.”’ By A. J. Jacobs. (Fisher | 
2s. net. 

*‘ Missing.’ ”’ 

The Eyes of a Child.”’ 
6s. net.) 

Kitty Carstairs.’’ By J. J. Bell. (Robert Scott. 6s.) 

‘Le Panslavisme et l'Intérét Frangais.’”’ Par Louis Léger. 
(Paris: Flammarion. 3fr. 50 

‘Entre deux Rives.’’ Par Paul Acker Paris 
3 fr. 50. 


Methuen. 
(Allen & 


By Charles T. Gatty. (Murray. 


By Mrs. Humphry Ward. (Collins. 6s. net. 
By Edwin Pugh. (Chapman & Hall. 


Plon-Nourrit. 


¥ * * 


CONVERSATION and letter-writing are two arts whose 


£ 


decadence it is customary to deplore. The age of both, we 


are frequently told, is gone. It may be so, but we can at 


d 
least console ourselves with the thought that, even in their 
palmy days, the reputation they enjoyed depended on a few. 
There were bores before the twentieth century. I hav 
recently been reading Hazlitt’s ‘‘ Conversations with James 
Northcote”’ and a more recent volume of ‘‘ Conversations 
of James Northcote with James Ward,” and they have set 


speculating on the few really good ‘“ conversation books ”’ 


in our literature. In this the letter-writers have the 
advantage. Wecan still read the letters, but we cannot heat 


the talk. Conversation, acting, and wine all perish in the 
: 


using. How few are the books, like Boswell’s ‘‘ Johnson ”’ 
or Madame d’Arblay’s ‘‘ Diary,’’ that give us a sufficient 


body of conversation upon which to base a judgment! We 


have a good many descriptions of talk, but very little of the 





talk itself Sheridan, Rogers, and Sydney Smith were 
accomplished talkers ; but, except for a few jests, anecdotes, 


and repartees, we have to take their reputation on trust 
Cowper wrote a poem on ‘ Conversation,’”’ and Fielding 
wrote an essay on the same subject, but what do we know 
f the way that either of them talked? And how much has 


been lost because Swift, or Macaulay, or Coleridge, or Byron 


never found a Boswell We can only speculate on such 

matters, for the scraps of conversation casually embedded in 

books on other subjects give us but a faint notion of the 
general strain of the tall 

* * * 

Even such a professed conversation book as Hazlitt’s 

Conversations with Northcote ’’ leaves us in some doubt. 

It has been sa the ill-nature in the book is 


Northcote’s, and almost all, the talent Hazlitt’s. 
And Leslie Stey 


of whom it does not seem that anybody, except Hazlitt, 





»s Northcote as an old cynic out 


could strike many sparks. Whether they agree with eithe 
of these verdicts or not, most people w regret that we 
have not more books of the type. Northcote had heard many 


of the best talkers, from Johnson and Burke and Reynolds 
to Byron and Coleridge Here is his opinion, as given to 


Ward, of our conversational giants 


Upon first coming to London,’ said Ward to Nort} 
cote were you not greatly surprised, as an inmate at Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s, to find vourself in company with suc! 
men as Johnson, and Goldsmith, and Burke? Were you not 
eurprised at the superiority of their conversations? 

That was not the case,’ responded Northcote, ‘ for 
I had been accustomed to hear conversations at Plymouth 


who were in the 


of visiting him, that I certainly did not feel surprised 


between my father and some persons 





way you suppose, when J came into the company of thos 


me! I cannot help tl ng there was something of a ver 
high kind in the conversations I had been accustomed to hear 


at Plymouth—extremely sensible: and vet those Plymout! 


, : 
men had no idea themselves that they were at all extra 
ordinary, which made the conversations of a still higher and 


besides, there was more of wit, and wit of a 


natura] piquant kind. Johnson, and all that set, had parte 


to sustain; they were conscious that they were expected t& 


finer quality; 


talk well, which is a thing that always destroys the simplicity 
which is the great charm of conversation.’ ’ 
* x * 

‘‘Tuat is the happiest conversation,’’ said Johnson to 
Boswell, ‘“‘ where there is no competition, no vanity, but a 
calm, quiet interchange of sentiment.’’ There is little of 
Johnson’s recorded talk which answers to that description. 
He admittedly regarded conversation as a contest, and 
Northcote blames his continual effort to secure “ conver- 
sational predominance.’’ Rather than be worsted, he was 
capable of the rudest retorts. ‘‘If your company does not 
drive a man out of his house, nothing will,’’ he said to 
Boswell when the Scotsman ventured to defend Americans. 
And, like other famous talkers, he often reduced conversa- 
tion to monologue. This was Coleridge’s great fault. Crabbe 
Robinson tells us that he once asked Madame de Staél her 
opinion of Coleridge. ‘‘He is very great in monologue,”’ 
was the answer, ‘“‘ but he has no idea of dialogue.’’ Crabbe 
Robinson adds that Madame de Staél was equally great in 
monologue, but, unlike Coleridge, was a very indifferent 
listener. Coleridge’s monologues were not, however, without 
charm, as is proved by an anecdote which Hazlitt told to 
Northcote : 

** Sir Richard Phillips [the popular bookseller] had ones 
gone up to Coleridge, after hearing him talk in a large party, 
and offered him ‘nine guineas a sheet for his conversation.’ 
He calculated that the ‘nine guineas a sheet’ would be at 


least as strong a stimulus to his imagination as the wasting 


his words in a room full of company.’ 


* * * 


CONVERSATION is an exercise very dangerous to the 
understanding when practised in any large measure as an 
art or amusement.”’ This is the opinion of Sir Henry Taylor 
in his ‘‘ Notes from Books.’’ The danger is avoided by 
reading books recording the talk of others, and it is to be 
regretted that we do not possess more. Biographies give 
Besides Boswell and 
Madame d’Arblay and the two volumes of Northcote’s con 


some, but they seldom give enough. 


versations which I have mentioned, there are a few con- 
versation books that are worth reading. Lady Blessington’s 
Conversations with Lord Byron ”’ 
Moore’s biography, but they are a very incomplete record of 
Byron’s talk. 


with Carlyle” were written down immediately after the talks 


are a useful supplement to 
Sir Charles Gavan Duffy’s “ Conversations 


ok place, and they have the merit of reproducing exactly 
his vivid and emphatic turns of phrase. Mr. Lionel 
Talks with Mr. Gladstone” are practically 
nfined to the period between 1891 and 1896. They cover a 
wide range of topics, and may be compared with the chapter 
Biarritz’’ in Lord Morley’s “ Life.” Nassau William 
Senior has left several portly volumes recording his conversa 


é 
f 
i 


Tollemache’s 


tions with 
that the speeches of the other interlocutors have too many 
marks of Senior’s own mind and style. Bagehot thought the 


Correspondence and Conversations with de Tocqueville” 
one of the most charming books of his generation, and he 


amous people, but they have the serious defect 


was in the habit of taking it down from the shelves when 
he wanted a pleasant half-hour. Crabbe Robinson’s “ Diary 
preserves some entertaining talks, but in spite of their 
reputation I would not include either Coleridge’s or Rogers’s 
Table-Talk ”’ among the best books of this type. 


# + 


CONVERSATION in novels is a topic on which |] touched 


I 


not long ago in these pages. Since then I have read some 


emarks upon the subject by Andrew Lang. He points out 
that the difficulties of dialogue in historical novels have not 
yet been surmounted. We all laugh at an obtrusive number 
f * Gadzook and “By my Halidom’s,” but what device 
s the author to employ Stevenson polished up Wardour 
Street English, and used it in “ The Black Arrow.’’ Scott, 
who took great pains to be accurate, makes Kenneth, the 
Scottish knight in “The Talisman,” say Circumstance 
have arisen which make your remark no longer applicable ’ 
John Inglesant’”’ 


and Shorthouse has in the words: “‘A 


reaction,’ said the King, ‘is about to set in.’’’ They certainly 
did not talk like that in the days of Richard J. or Charles I. 
The problem of the talk in historical novels seems insoluble, 

Esmond,” 
has been entirely successful in matching the style and the 


pe riod 


r, as Andrew Lang remarks, only Thackeray, in ‘ 
Historical novels are at present having something 
of a vogue, and to insist upon their authors excluding all 


words not contemporary with the events, would, in the 


language of ‘Mr. Todhunter’s excellent Euclid,” be absurd 
PENGUIN 
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SECRETS in the LIVES of the GERMAN PRINCES 


9 
LOVE INTRIGUES OF THE KAISER’S SONS 

Chronicled by WILLIAM LE QUEUX. With numerous portraits. Crown 

8vo. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. Striking dust wrapper. 

In this book the author lifts the veil from the private lives of the Kaiser's sons, showing how, despite 
the iron hand of Prussian discipline, they were frequently involved in affairs of the heart with girls in all 
classes of society 

Mr. William Le Queux’s unrivalled knowledge of the Court of Berlin and his many sources of information, 
have enabled him to present, in this enthralling volume, secrets which have long been zealously guarded, and 
which on more than one occasion have meant life or death to those concerned 

The publishers are confident the book will have a great vogue, and are rapidly preparing an exceptionally 


large edition. 


— - — —_ ——V 


THOSE: DASH: AMATEURS. By MRS, JOHN SWIFT JOLY. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. With striking dust wrapper. 


This little book, written round, though not about, the war, will appeal especially | to all connected either 
directly or indirectly with nursing. What the authoress does not know about hospi at and their environ- 


ment is a negl.gible quantity, and the reader is afforded a little “ peep behind the scenes.” The book 
abounds in topical humour. Every capable nurse will rec ognise herself in Sister Janet, who coaches, 
coerces, and when occasion calls for it, drastically “sorts ”’ hex ‘Dash—Amateurs,”’ till they surprise their 


Mentor, their M.O., and incidentally themselves, by becoming useful as well as ornamental in Boulogne 


LI FE’ Ss EDI FICE. With 6 diagrams. Crown,8vo. Cloth, 5s. net. 


In the opening sector of this book Life in its relation to the Universe is treated scientifically and phil 
sophically. Thence we pass to a consideration of existing conditions as they affect life around us. No 
department of human activity is left untouched, and the theoretical and practical aspects are both 
investigated. 
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THE SOLDIERS’ SACRIFICE. 


“The Ways of War.” By T. M. KretrLe. Memoir by his 

Wife, Mary S. KETTLE. (Constable. 7s. 6d. net.) 
“Treneh Pictures from France.” By Major WILLIAM RED- 

MOND, M.P. (Melrose. 3s. 6d. net.) 

‘The Brown Brethren.” By Patrick MacGinu. (Jenkins. 

6s. net.) 

One of the tragic possibilities of the present war is that the 
soldiers may sacrifice their lives for a great ideal and that 
the politician may afterwards make use of their sacrifices 
to violate this ideal. It is impossible, we admit, to estimate 
the number of idealists who have turned themselves into 
soldiers in the war against Germany, or even to be sure of 
the exact formula of their idealism. On one point, however, 
one feels confident ; never in any previous war did so many 
of the soldiers consciously fight for ideal ends. These ends 
may, for the most part, be resolved into a single purpose— 
the substitution of generosity for greed, bullying, and cruelty 
in the intercourse of nations. One might almost describe 
the chief object of the war, from the point of view of idealistic 
soldiers, to be the Christianization of foreign policy. That, 
certainly, was the object for which Professor Kettle gave 
his life, though by “ foreign policy” he would have under- 
stood something more than the term conveys to the average 
Englishman. He would have meant by it not only the policy 
of one independent nation towards another, but the policy 
of a dominant nation towards the nations subject to it. His 
demand was not merely that Germany should behave finely 
to Belgium, but that England should behave finely to 
Ireland ; it was even that Ireland should behave finely to 
England. Though the last man in the world one could mis- 
take for a Utopian, he deliberately went out to the trenches 
in order to help to lay the foundations of a new world. 
“T want to live ,’ he wrote home from France, 
“to use all my powers of thinking, writing, and working to 
drive out of civilization this foul thing called War, and to 
put in its place understanding and comradeship.” On 
another occasion he wrote: “If God spares me, I shall 
accept it as a special mission to preach love and peace for 
the rest of my life.” And in almost his last letter he put 
his passionate faith in two deadly sentences: ‘“‘ Unless you 
hate war, as such, you cannot really hate Prussia. If you 
admit war as an essential part of civilization, then what 
you are hating is merely Prussian efficiency.” 

Some people may think that these sentiments would be 
more in place in the mouth of a Conscientious Objector than 
of a soldier—a soldier, moreover, who was not a pressed 
man, but a volunteer. Kettle knew that his position was 
paradoxical. ‘‘ We are gripped,” he wrote in the first chapter 
of “The Ways of War,” “in the ancient bloodiness of that 
paradox which bids us kill life in order to save life.” He 
did not believe, like a militarist, in war; but he believed, 
like many a pacifist, in this war. The militarist is a man 
who believes in war if it may be; the pacifist is a man who 
believes in war if it must be. Not that Kettle, or any other 
pacifist, could ever accept the theory that war is, at any time, 
an inevitable occurrence. “There is,” he wrote— 

“a sort of pietism, hardly distinguishable from atheism, 

to which war appears as a sort of natural calamity. ° 

War is not a calamity of nature, and there are no ‘ inevit- 


able wars.’ Or, rather, the only war inevitable is a war 
— aggression, and aggression itself is never inevit- 
able.”’ 


Certainly, nothing but the necessity of protesting against 
aggression at all costs could ever have turned Kettle into 
a soldier in the British Army. England has for seven cen- 
turies governed Ireland by the sword. Hence Irish 
Nationalists have always regarded the Army as an instru- 
ment of English domination over their country, and there- 
fore as no place for a patriotic Irishman. Kettle, as a 
student in Dublin, had distributed anti-recruiting leaflets 
in the streets. On entering politics, he tried to persuade 
Mr. Redmond to include anti-enlistment in the programme 
of the Irish Party. He was considered at that time to be 
more in sympathy with Sinn Féin than any other of Mr. 
Redmond’s followers. And, if he died in the uniform of a 
British soldier, it was not that he had cast off his inherited 
Nationalism. Just as it was his Nationalism which had 
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made him all his life protest against English aggression 
in Ireland, so it was his Nationalism which made him pro- 
test against German aggression in Belgium. He was quite 
free from the sort of Nationalism which is simply self- 
absorption applied to one’s country. His Nationalism was 
international. He could not content himself with catch- 
words, such as “England is the enemy,” “Germany is the 
enemy,”’ or “ Basutoland is the enemy.” He saw that, though 
any of these statements may be true for a time, none of 
them are true for all time. They are not philosophic or 
universal truths. They may sound impressive enough at the 
street-corner or in a leading article. But men do not die 
for such things. At least, philosophers do not. It was the 
philosophic basis of Kettle’s Nationalism which enabled 
him to see at the beginning of the present war that the 
principles in which he believed were most terribly 
threatened, not by England, but by Germany. In July, 
1914, he was in Belgium buying rifles for his fellow- 
Nationalists. In August he saw that the battlefield of 
Nationalism was transferred from the Liffey to Belgium, 
and the change of scene did not mean for him a change of 
ideal. As Mrs. Kettle says, in her moving, charming, and 
portraying memoir, “it was as an Irish soldier in the army 
of Europe and civilization that he entered the war.” 
“Ways of War,” then, has a unique interest as the 
apologia of a brilliant young philosopher who died conscien- 
tiously fighting in the ranks which he had all his life 
regarded as those of the enemy. Major Redmond’s attractive 
little book may be thought to have a similar interest. But 
Major Redmond’s was a less subtle and philosophic nature 
than Kettle’s. He was the incarnation, not of philosophic 
“ good-Europeanism,” but of impulsive chivalry. His widow 
relates that he took the war so deeply to heart that for a 
long time he refused even to look at a newspaper. “If I’m 
too old to fight,”’ he said, “at least I will not sit comfortably 
in an armchair and read what other men are doing and 
suffering.” After the first Zeppelin raid, he decided he could 
remain a non-combatant no longer. Although in his fifties 
and by no means robust in health, he applied for a com- 
mission in the Army. “I am far too old to be a soldier,” 
he said, “but I mean to do my best, for whatever life 
remains in me to show that Ireland at least is true to her 
treaties, and act in any way ungrateful to her friends 
throughout the world.” As Miss Smith-Dampier says, in 
her introduction to “Trench Pictures from France,” “to 
one of his political principles, the donning of the British 
uniform was a moral effort.’’ To fight for one’s country is 
noble; to fight for the oppressor of one’s country is surely 
nobleness in its most difficult form. Both Redmond and 
Kettle, of course, believed that, in fighting for England in 
this war, they were fighting for Ireland. But, with Dublin 
Castle still in power and still as brutally cynical as ever, 
this was by no means self-evident. It required not only a 
fine moral sense, but a generous imagination to realize it. 
Even after they had thrown themselves heart and soul into 
the war, there was much that happened which must have 
tried their faith. Who but a politician can ever forget that 
last speech of Major Redmond’s in the House of Commons, 
which was like a hero’s dying cry of despair? Speaking on 
a motion to put the Home Rule Act into immediate opera- 
tion, he exclaimed, almost in an agony of emotion: “In 
God’s name, why cannot you do it?”’ It was an appeal, one 
would have thought, that would move even a Cabinet 
Minister. Major Redmond had not been in his grave three 
months, however, when Sir Edward Carson was sending tele- 
grams to the Australian Orangemen, encouraging them 
to continue the fight against Irish freedom, and 
was publicly accepting as a gift a model of the 
yacht which had landed the fatal arms of the Ulster 
gun-runners at Larne, and so helped to precipitate Europe 
towards its present hell. Sir Edward Carson, it has often 
seemed to us, has a nature closely resembling the Kaiser’s. 
Egoistic, theatrical in a tawdry way, with the sort of 
personal magnetism that is always sure of cheers and 
that makes men ready to follow him to the death in 
an unjust cause, hysterical, self-deceiving, a hero of clergy- 
men—had the Kaiser been an Anglo-Irishman and Sir 
Edward Carson a German, we do not believe that the course 
of European history during the last three or four years would 
have been appreciably different. Sir Edward, like the 


Kaiser, owes some little reparation to this tortured world. 
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Kettle dreaded the triumph of the Carsons, as we see 
in his book, not only as regards Ireland, but as regards the 
wholesale degradation of the objects of the war. In his 
closing essay, “Trade or Honor?” he makes a protest of 
splendid eloquence against everything for which the Paris 
Resolutions stand. ‘An attempt is being made,” he warns 
us, “to transform what began as a war for honor into a 
war for trade ”’ :— 


“Powerful intriguers of unbounded assurance are 
sedulous behind the backs of the fighting men, scheming 
to run up new flags in the place of the old. The inscrip- 
tion ‘ Justice’ is to be hauled down, and ‘ Markets’ is to 
be hoisted in its stead. In pursuance of that new object 
the powerful innovators are ready to extend far beyond 
their natural term the torture and agony which are now 
the sole realities of Europe. They are willing, for the 
accomplishment of it, to ordain that the blood of better 
men shall drip indefinitely into the cistern of Gehenna. 
And since it is the followers and gamblers at home, and 
not the silent trench-fellows of death at the Front, that 
exercise most influence on national policy, it is to be feared 
that the former may prevail. Assuredly protest is a matter 
of obligation.” 


Later on, in the same chapter, he puts the matter in a 
sentence : — 

“The New Army attested to die, if need be, for the 
public law of Europe: there was no mention of tariffs in 
the bond.”’ 

Kettle’s book, it will be seen, is Liberal as well as 
Nationalist in its enthusiasms. To say this, however, is 
not to define it. It is something more than a book of ideas. 
It is the book of a fine personality. It consists of descrip- 
tions of the war in Belgium, of the war in France, contro- 
versial papers on Ireland’s place in the war, witty 
examinations of “The Gospel of the Devil,’’ and other 
topical chapters, and in all of them we find the same 
reflection of a wit and philosopher transformed into a Don 
Quixote—of a brilliant writer changed into a chivalrous 
soldier. There is not an undistinguished page in the book. 
Kettle could use his pen with the same joyful skill with 
which Sergeant Troy played with his sword. He was a 
natural orator in his writings as in his speech. No one but 
an orator could have written that rich passage—quoted in 
Mrs. Kettle’s Memoir—which portrays Ireland as not a 
conquered nation, but a nation marching towards victory. 
How far it soars above the level of the prose of contemporary 
eloquence! 

“Tears, as we read in Wordsworth, to human suffer- 
ing are due. If there be anyone with tears at command, 
he may shed them, with great fitness and no profit at all, 
over the martyrdom of Ireland. But let him, at least if he 
values facts, think twice before he goes on to apply to her 
that other line which speaks of human hopes defeated and 
overthrown. No other people in the world has held so 
staunchly to its inner vision; none other has, with such 
fiery patience, repelled the hostility of circumstances, and 
in the end re-shaped them after the desire of her heart. 
Hats off to success, gentlemen! Your modern god may 
well be troubled at the sight of this enigmatic Ireland 
which at once despises him and tumbles his faithfullest 
worshippers in the sand of their own amphitheatre. Yet, 
so it is. The Confederate general, seeing victory suddenly 
snatched from his hands. and not for the first time, by 
Meagher’s Brigade, exclaimed in immortal profanity, 
‘There comes that damned green flag again!’ I have 
often commended that phrase to ee as admirably 
expressive of the historical réle and record of Ireland in 
British politics. The damned green flag flutters again in 
their eyes, and if they will but listen to the music that 
marches with it, they will find that the lamenting fifes are 
dominated wholly by the drums of victory.”’ 

There is the very music of freedom in these sentences. 

Mr. Patrick MacGill’s new book, “The Brown 
Brethren,” does not seem to mirror a political idealist as 
the books of Kettle and Redmond do. Mr. MacGill’s war- 
books, however, have helped more than the majority of 
their kind to bring home to the reader in the arm-chair the 
sacrifices that the common non-political soldier is making. 
His new book is in lighter vein than “ The Red Horizon,’’ and 
more directly popular in its method. It is cast in the form of 
fiction, but it is founded, we imagine, on the author’s experi- 
ences at Loos and elsewhere. In spirit it is the book of an 
adventurer rather than of a martyr, and so does not make 
the same powerful appeal to the imagination as “The Ways 
of War,” and “Trench Pictures in France.”” These are 
both essentially the books of martyrs—of martyrs far more 
than of soldiers. As monuments and legacies of an 
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imperishable faith, they are (the former especially) among 
the memorable books in the vast literature of the war. 





PEOPLE IN THE BALKANS. 


“Home Life in the Balkans.” By Lucy M. J. GARNETT. 
(Methuen. 10s. 6d. net.) 


No one who in past days has found his happy hunting- 
ground in the Balkan Peninsula, that Land of the Living 
Past, can read this book without recalling joyous days and 
nights upon the road, in monasteries, in the huts of 
peasants and the kulas of Beys; days when the customs 
and festivals herein described were part of his daily life. 
Days when nothing but bad luck befell because he had 
foolishly started on a Tuesday. Days when, in High 
Albania, his horse-boy lingered to wedge stones in the forks 
of trees that the dead might have where to place their feet ; 
or in Montenegro, when his guide hurled stones upon an 
already big heap, with a curse for the sinner believed to 
lie beneath it. The land might call itself Christian or 
Moslem, or both. But these ancient beliefs, which date 
from the world’s well-springs, have a deeper hold on the 
popular mind than either of the two more modern religions. 

And the traveller now wonders sadly how many of his 
Balkan friends he will find living when Peace once more 
reigns. He remembers, too, that in those old days the 
Balkans were looked on as “savage”’ and “ignorant’”’ 
lands by civilized Europe ; that same Europe which has since 
used all its knowledge to out-savage the world’s record. 

Christian nations, as history shows us, have striven 
fiercely and only too often to destroy the nationality of a 
conquered race. Languages have been forbidden, customs 
made penal, national dress prohibited. We must turn to 
lands conquered by the Turk to find complete toleration for 
the national customs of the vanquished. 

Thus each of the Balkan peoples has preserved its 
ancient ways and beliefs; and even he who has “turned 
Turk” has, as a rule, adopted Moslem customs, but pre- 
served the lore and tongue of his ancestors. Often, indeed, 
he speaks little Turkish save that immediately connected 
with his religion. For this reason the facts recorded by 
Miss Garnett are of great value. Certain territories are 
claimed by three or four races as their right. Violent 
efforts have been made by propagandist schools to teach 
children to be Bulgar, Serb, or Greek, as the case may be. 
Most contradictory statistics are published. But a careful 
study of such facts as these collected by Miss Garnett 
reveals many a truth about race distribution, and defeats 
many a trumped-up political claim. 

The child may have learnt a certain language at school. 
His racial origin is betrayed by the songs and superstitions 
which he learnt by the hearth. We could tell of a certain 
district, for example, which was claimed by the Serbs as 
pure Serbian. But the inhabitants, when questioned, were 
totally ignorant of that characteristic Serb custom, the 
“Slava.’’ So Miss Garnett has found Bulgars in Mace- 
donia, and Albanians in Epirus, though some folk assure 
us that neither one nor the other has claim to these districts. 
We are glad, too, that the author, in her charming sketch 
of Moslem home life, corrects many popular errors. Far 
from being a slave imprisoned in the harem, the Moslem 
woman of the Balkans has often a better time than her 
Christian sister. We shall not easily forget the scathing 
contempt with which a Moslem Albanian suvarri looked 
down on a village and said: “These men must be Christians. 
They make their women work for them! ’’ Nor the indig- 
nation with which a Christian Montenegrin woman 
complained that the Moslem women ordered their men 
about and did as they pleased, while she had to toil all 
day and was told to hold her tongue 

Where so much is accurately observed and sympatheti- 
cally recorded, one must not be hypercritical. Neverthe- 
less, it is with some surprise that we find Albania’s “ native 
name of Schyperi’”’ is stated to mean “land of rocks.’ It 
is more usually spelt Shkyperi or Schkypnia, and the 
Albanian delights to derive it from “Shkipe.’’ an eagle, 
and to call himself the son of the eagle. It is, moreover, 
unlucky to kill eagles. 

The Northern Albanian customs appear to have been 
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thought-compelling and cataclysmic . . the book has a 
strange and irresistible fascination.’"—SatuRDay REVIEW 


The Career of Katherine Bush 
By ELINOR GLYN. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


As iene would have it 


By MARY F. RAPHAEL. Crown 8vo. 6s 

“A captivating story.”—THs GLoss. 

“Tf all novels published came up to its level the public 
would have little cause for complaint.”—ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
NBEws. 

“It is charmingly told.”"—ABERDEEN FREE PREsS 





The Soul of June Courtney 


By ELIZABETH RYLEY. Crown 8vo. 6s 
“It is therefore to be hoped that ‘ The Soul of June Courtney ’ 
will be widely read by those on whom it is likely to have a 
stirring influence.””—WESTMINSTER GAZETTE 


DUCKWORTH & CO. 
3 Henrietta Street, W.C.2. 














MR. HEINEMANN’S 


FIRST AUTUMN LIST 


Plays and Poetry. 


GOOD FRIDAY 


A Play in Verse. By JOHN MASEFIELD, Crown 68vo, 
3/6 net. 


TRISTAN & ISEULT : 


A Tragedy. By ARTHUR SYMONS. Demy 8vo. §/- net. 


FAIRIES & FUSILIERS 


Poems by ROBERT GRAVES. Crown 8vo. 3/6 net. 
NOW READY. 


THE OLD HUNTSMAN 


By SIEGFRIED SASSOON. Demy 8vo. 5/- net. 


WAR POEMS ann OTHER VERSES 


By R. E. VERNEDE. _ With an introduction by EoMunp 
GosskE, C.B. Crown 8vo. 3/6 net. 


Forthcoming Wer Baoks. 
WITH THE ITALIANS 


AND THE ALLIES IN THE WEST 


By E. A. POWELL. Author of “ Fighting in Flanders,” 
‘Vive la France!” etc. Crown 8vo. 3/6 net. 


THE SCHEMES OF THE KAISER 


By MADAME ADAM (Juliette Lamber). Translated and with 











an introduction by J. O. P. BLanp. Demy 8vo. 5/- net. 
A ROUMANIAN DIARY 
By LADY KENNARD. Crown 8vo. 5/- net. 


Educational Books. 


THE PLAY WAY 


An Essay in Educational Method. By H. CALDWELL COOK, 
M.A., formerly of the Perse School, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 
lllustrated. 8/6 net, 


THE ADVANCED MONTESSORI 
METHOD By Dr. MARIA MONTESSORI, 


Vol. 1. Spontaneous Activity in Education. 
Vol Il. The Montessori Material for Elder Children. 
Demy 8vo. Vol. L.,, 8/G net. Vol. IL, 12/6 net. 


Novels Just Published. 
BEYOND 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY. G/- net. 


“A great book. , . it is indeed a red-letter day for the reviewer 
when such a book comes his way."— Pall Mali Gazette. 


MICHAIL: The Heart of a Russian 


By “ A RUSSIAN LADY.” G/- net. 
The FORTUNES of RICHARD MAHONY 


By H. H. RICHARDSON, Author of ‘* Maurice Guest.” 


G/- net. 
UNDER THE HERMES 


By RICHARD DEHAN, Author of ** The Dop Doctor.” 





G/- net 
WOMAN GUIDES 
By W. SHAW HEATH, 5/- net. 
SECRET BREAD 
By F. TENNYSON JESSE. G/- net. 


THE GAMBLER 


By F. DOSTOEVSKY. Vol. IX. of the Dostoevsky. 
Series. Cr. 8vo. 4/6 net. 
READY SHORTLY. 

MISTRESS OF MEN 
DRIFTING (with Browne) BYLES FLETCHER. 
THE STINGY RECEIVER E, A. ABBOTT 
(Author of * Molly Make Believe).” 


LONDON: WM. HEINEMANN, 20-21, BEDFORD ST., W.C.2 


F. A. STEEL. 
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noted some time ago. Even in the Balkans, fashions of late 
years have changed. Marriages among the Catholic 
Albanians are nowadays always celebrated in the church or 
cathedral, and never in private houses. Nor do Albanian 
women of to-day ever carry weapons. Even the “ Albanian 
virgins,” who rank as men, and have their privileges, are 
rarely armed. But the land still swarms with supernatural 
beings. The “ore’’ once appeared as numbers of fiery 
sparks to a man of our acquaintance, and prevented him 
from continuing his journey till the cock crew at dawn. 
Strigas, or witches, are to be found in every village, and 
the devil himself has been known to have been summoned 
by a wicked man who hopped about on one leg and wagged 
the other behind him. 

The hearth is the centre of much ceremony. In addition 
to that described by Miss Garnett, we may add that on the 
death of the last male of the house the fire is extinguished. 
And that in Pulati the first fire in a new house is lighted 
by the house-lord, who enters mother-naked, and fires his 
pistol into the faggots and tinder laid on the hearth. And 
in the same district places for the dead are still kept at 
feast tables. 

Nor does the hearth cult alone recall ancient Rome. 
The future is still read from portions of animals, preferably 
the breast-bones of fowls and the blade bones of sheep. 
The last time we witnessed this was at Durazzo at the 
beginning of June in the fatal year 1914. A ragged 
mountain-man was holding up a fowl’s bone against the sun- 
glare. We stopped and asked him lightly what he saw. 
He replied with terrible earnestness: “ Blood, blood, and 
blood.” His comrade jeered, and said: “He does not know 
how to read the bone. It is not true.” And the man swore 
by God that in all the future naught was to be seen but blood 
everywhere. 

Does he still live to see the grim truth of his prophecy, 


or does he, like so many more, lie starved and dead upon 
his mountain? 





SINN FEIN IN PRISON. 


‘*A Chronicle of Jails.” By DArre.u Ficais. (The Talbot 
Press. 1s. net.) 


On May 10th of last year Mr. Darrell Figgis, whose day 
had been divided between potatoes in his garden and Blue- 
books in his study, was arrested by the police and conveyed 
to Castlebar Gaol. He was one among thousands of Sinn 
Feiners whom the Dublin Rising had taken by surprise. 
“Over eighteen months before,’’ he says, “after the gun- 
running at Howth, I had been in command of the volunteers 
for the county, and at the time of the split, I had sought 
to hold both sides together in the county. . . . Since 
then I had held to my desk.” 

At Castlebar the situation had knocked the gaolers 
endwise. “Rules!” exclaimed the warder-governor (Mr. 
Figgis, as a prisoner awaiting trial, had asked for some small 
concessions). “Rules don’t apply now. Nothing applies. I 
get my instructions from day to day.’’ Shifting for them- 
selves, the political prisoners very soon fell “into prison 
craft,’ and learned how to evade the foolish and impossible 
tule of silence. In a few days Mr. Figgis was carried up to 
the Richmond Barracks in Dublin, and placed in what was 
already known as the “ Leaders’ Room.” The distinction 
was not quite a grateful one, for prisoners were leaving this 
room to face the rifles of a firing party. It was, in fact, the 
“ clearing-house for rebels” ; and with the nightly coming 
of a warder with a summons for someone to greet the music 
next morning, the conditions of life were a little like those 
in. the Paris prisons of the “ aristocrats” during the Reign 
of Terror. Here, as there, pusillanimity was unknown. 
“The utmost joviality prevailed.” 

Mr. Darrell Figgis, for his part, was denied even the 
excitement of court-martial. He had not been tried, nor had 
so much as learned the charge against him, when he was 
informed that he would be sent to England; and, one of a 
batch of two hundred and fifty, he was put on a cattle-boat 
at the North Wall. Through the streets of Dublin “ the 
people crowded about us to let us know of their sympathy ”’ ; 
in England “ we struck quite another atmosphere. Inquisitive 
crowds gathered about us who lost no opportunity of dis- 





playing their enmity and hostility.” At six on a May 
morning the Sinn Feiners, a motley party, were marched 
through the gates of the old prison of Stafford. 

Here, the authorities consenting, the prisoners set up 
a kind of Home Rule in prison. From among themselves 
they chose a commandant (Mr. Figgis himself), who became 
responsible for the order and discipline of the political 
group; and under him officers were appointed for each 
landing of the gaol. The prisoners established their own 
post office, and handled their own letters and parcels for 
distribution :— 

“And 6o from top to bottom we maintained ourselves, 
quietly eliminating the staff, to the no small dissatisfaction 
of some of them, though with the goodwill of most. There 
was, in fact, no work for most of the staff to do.’’ 

Probably not one of the prisoners was aware that they were 
doing what in recent years has been done, with the best 
possible results, in a few of the largest convict stations in 
America. The wisest plan in the government of prisons (it 
matters not of what kind the prison is) is to place the 
prisoners, as far as may be, on their honor. It was done 
in Ireland by Crofton in the middle of the last century ; 
and at about the same time, if memory serves us, in a great 
prison in India, which had always been regarded as a very 
difficult one to administer. 

By and by Mr. Figgis came southwards to Reading Gaol. 
Here, it may be remembered, Oscar Wilde served the greater 
part of his sentence; and, in one respect, his imprisonment 
has borne agreeable fruit to his successors. In the “ Ballad 
of Reading Gaol” he laments (as generations of captives, 
less lyrical than he, have done) the absence of flowers ; and 
flowers have magically sprung up there. In the wide 
exercise yard— 

“the familiar asphalt paths could not be seen where they 

threaded their way amid blossoms. In beds beneath the 

walls tall flowers lifted their heads, and even the graves 
of hanged men could not be seen beneath the blooms that 
covered them. It was an amazing sight.’ 
Now, will no other governor of a prison follow Reading's 
lead? Let poor Wilde be the man who planted flowers in 
prisons. By the convict, if by no one else, his memory will 
then be calendared. 

In Christmas week Mr. Figgis and his fellow-prisoners 
were released. They had never been brought to trial, and 
the chief result of their imprisonment was an extreme bitter- 
ness of feeling. Slender as it is, Mr. Figgis’s narrative is 
suggestive enough. 





VARIETIES. 


‘*Drones.” By WILLIAM CAINE. (Methuen. 5s. net.) 

“The Definite Object.” By JEFFERY FARNOL. (Sampson, 
Low. 6s.) 

‘* Anne Lulworth.” By Mrs. ALFRED SripGWick. (Methuen. 
5s. net.) ; 


We have always believed that Mr. Caine has never received 
his proper due as a novelist. He has himself partly to 
blame. He is modest, unaffected, and quiet; he does not 
go in for breaking the conventions with such a loud pop that 
a startled world pricks up its ears, and he works upon a 
sober material. Yet witain strictly definable limits and 
by the easy play of minor rather than powerful qualities, 
he is really one of the best writers of comedy we possess. 
His style perfectly comprehends the flourishing little inde- 
pendent kingdom which is the terrain of his work; his 
dialogue is always fresh and adaptable to the varied circum- 
stances which both summon and release it; he has a copious 
and happy wit; his construction is sound ; his workmanship 
precisely fits that now antiquated but admirably expository 
word “invention ”’; and, last and most striking, he possesses 
what is by no means common within the leisurely 
ambit of the modern novel, 2 very adroit sense of the stage. 
This eye of his for the dramatic situation is in ‘“ Drones” 
at its most glistening. It is apt, indeed, to get the better 
of the probabilities and to put a strain upon the consistency 
and reality of the creatures of his bright fancy which, de- 
lighted with Mr. Caine’s expert ingenuity, we are none too 
anxious to test. 

It would not be a just criticism to call “Drones” 
rather more serious-minded than some of the author’s 
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B. H. BLACKWELL’S ™ 
FIRST AUTUMN LIST. 


LACK AND WHITE MAGIC am 

M. AND WILFRID BLAIR am 

SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE NET, 

@ The collaborators in this book have specialised respectively 

in poems of ‘‘ Witchery” and ‘‘ Faery.” The poetry of 

diablerie is rare in English literature, but E.H.W.M, has 

recently made a successful experiment with his “‘ Witches’ 

Sabbath.” The most part of Wilfrid Blair’s fairy poems have 
already appeared in Punch. 


BY E. H. W. 
THREE 


ORTUGUESE PORTRAITS mm BY A. F. G. 
BELL, AUTHOR OF ‘STUDIES IN PORTU- 
GUESE LITERATURE,’ ‘ POEMS FROM THE 

PORTUGUESE,’ ETC. m WITH ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS, FIVE SHILLINGS NET. 
G Studies of seven makers of Portuguese history, from 1261 to 

1548, 


4 har AT THE SITE OF ROME ep BEING 
OBSERVATIONS ON AZNEID VIL WITH 
TEXT AND INTRODUCTION em BY W. 
WARDE FOWLER, M.A. wm FOUR SHILLINGS 
AND SIXPENCE NET. 
G Uniform with Dr, Warde Fowler's ‘ Virgil’s Gathering of the 
Clans,’ published last year, which was hai'ed by The Times as 
‘ The epitome and quintessence cf English Virgilian taste.’ 


HE BUBBLE AND OTHER POEMS am BY 
WILLOUGHBY WEAVING, AUTHOR OF 
‘THE STAR FIELDS AND OTHER POEMS’ 

FOUR SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE NET. 
q “There is no doubt that Mr. Weaving will have his public, and 
have it soon.”—7Vhe 7imes, 


AKE AND WAR ,@® POEMS BY A. S. CRIPPS, 
AUTHOR OF ‘LYRA EVANGELISTICA.’ TWO 
SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE NET. 

@ Written during the East African campaign, in which the Authcr 
served as Naval and Military Chapiain. 


LAP FULL OF SEED m BY MAX PLOW- 
MAN me THREE SHILLINGS AND SIX- 
PENCE NET. 

G A disciple of Blake, Lt. Plowman, whose work is familiar to 
readers of the Westminster Gazette and The Daily News, has 
devoted himself in this book to two themes—religion and sex, 
treated in a bold and unusual manner, 


HEELS 1917 : A SECOND CYCLE  igg 
UNIFORM WITH ‘WHEELS 1916, AN 


ANTHOLOGY OF VERSE’ gq TWO SHIL- 
LINGS AND SIXPENCE NET. 
G The contributors include Iris Tree, Edith and Osbert Sitwell, 
Aldous Huxley, and Sherard Vines. 


XFORD POETRY, 1917 gs UNIFORM WITH 
‘OXFORD POETRY, 1916’ gt SEWED, ONE 
SHILLING NET; ROXBURGH PARCHMENT, 

TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE NET. 


XFORD POETRY, 1914-16 
WITH ‘OXFORD POETRY, 1910-13’ gr 
THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE NET. 


wa UNIFORM 


DVENTURERS ALL SERIES gg TWO SHIL- 
LINGS NET EACH. 


XV. LIADAIN AND CURITHIR vp BY 
MOIREEN FOX. 

XVI. LINNETS IN THE SLUMS am BY MARION 
PRYCE. 

XVII. OUT OF THE EAST wp BY VERA AND 
MARGARET LARMINIE. 

XVIII. DUNCH gm BY SUSAN MILES. 


BROAD STREET # OXFORD. 








OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


THE NEXT THIRTY YEARS. Thoughts on the 
Work that awaits Students of the Human Sciences. A 
Presidential Address Delivered at the Annual Meeting of 
the British Academy, July 19, 1917. (British Academy.) 
Royal 8vo, 1s. net. 


PORTUGAL, OLD AND YOUNG. An Historical 
Study. By GEORGE YOUNG, Author of “Corps de 
Droit Ottoman,” ‘‘ Nationalism and War in the near 
East,” and “ Portugal : An Anthology ” ; formerly Secretary 
to Legation, Lisbon. (Histories of Belligerents.) 

Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


ITALY. A History from Medieval to Modern Times 
By E. JAMISON, C. M. ADY, D. VERNON, and C. 
SANFORD TERRY. With 7 maps. (History of the 
Belligerents, ) Crown 8vo, 6s, 6d. net. 


RUSSIA: A HISTORY DOWN TO. MODERN 
TIMES. By C. RAYMOND BEAZLEY, NEVILL 
FORBES, and G. A. BIRKETT. With maps. 


Crown 8vo. 





Shortly. 


WAR SPEECHES. Collected by BENEDICT W, 
GINSBURG. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


LETTERS ON THE SPIRIT OF PATRIOTISM 
AND ON THE IDEA OF A PATRIOT KING 
By Viscount BOLINGBROKE. With an Introduction, 
by A. HASSALL, Crown 8yo, 2s. 6d. net. 











The Church’s Message for 


the Coming Time. 
(A Series of Handbooks for the People.) 
Price 1s. net each in paper cover, or in cloth, 1s, 6d. 
net each. 


THE STORY OF EUROPEAN CHRISTIANITY. 
By the Rev. Canon J. H. B. MASTERMAN, M.A. 


“WHAT MEAN YE BY THIS SERVICE?” 
By the Rev. 8S. C. CARPENTER, M.A. 


THE HEBREW PROPHETS AND THE 
CHURCH, By the Rev. N. E. EGERTON SWANN, 
B.A. 


PERSONAL UNION WITH CHRIST. 
Rev. Preb. W, S. SWAYNE, M.A. 


By the 





THE BEGINNINGS OF ENGLISH OVERSEAS 
ENTERPRISE. BySir CHARLES P. LUCAS. With 
Notes, References, and an Appendix of the First Charter to 
the Merchant Adventurers. 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 


PROGRESS AND HISTORY. Essays arranged and 
edited by F. S. MARVIN. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


MECHANISM OF EXCHANGE. By J. A. TODD. 
A Handsome Book of Currency, Banking, and Trade in 
Peace and War. Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE TREASURE OF THE MAGI, A Study of 
Modern Zoroastrianism. By J. H. MOU LTON. 
8vo. Shortly. 


A BOOKMAN’S BUDGET. Composed and Com. 
piled by A. DOBSON. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 





Complete Catalogue on application. 





London : 


HUMPHREY MILFORD, 
Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C.4 
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previous work, because harlequinade as some of that 
work undoubtedly is, it generally has a solid and critical back- 
ground. In “Drones,” that background, as occurs in .a 
change of scene at the theatre, is pushed into the fore. A 
rash Philistine might conclude ‘Drones’’ to be a satire 
upon artists, since the whole plot turns upon the altruism 
of Arthur Jenner, a rope-maker, who, in his zeal for art 
and devotion to his brother, chains or rather ropes himself 
to the drudgery of his trade, in order to keep the artist- 
brother in funds in London. Mr. Caine is quite pitiless 
with Austin the brother, who conceals the benefactions 
of the honest Arthur even from Esther, his 
betrothed, a modern young woman, without harshness, pre- 
tentiousness, or self-consciousness; treats him with 
patronage and disdain, and his art as a visiting-card to 
wealth. Mr. Caine, in a short book of concentrated action, 
abounding in those telling situations at which he is an 
adept, brings Arthur unexpectedly to London, to discover 
his brother’s ingratitude, self-seeking, and evasions, and 
leaves him engaged to Esther (who herself has an enter- 
taining young rascal for a sculptor-brother) at the end of 
a fortnight’s reactions and disillusionments. This quartet, 
with the addition of Mrs. Meldrum, the Biscuit Queen, who 
hunts down Austin to their mutual satisfaction, and one 
or two others for exits and entrances, is the author’s 
measure for a vivacious, neat, shrewd, witty, and highly 
capable piece of work. Nor is it a mere mechanism. It 
has a point of view—that art is greater than the man but 
hardly an excuse for the parasite and the career-monger. 
And Mr. Caine does not fall into the error that a less 
balanced and discerning temper might have done with 
similar material. He does not condemn the artist as 
seceding from current morality as from a more universally 
acceptable integrity and humanity. Austin and Eric are no 
more true to their art than to life; had they been to the 
one, there would, we feel, 
about in the other. 

As Mr. Farnol’s novels have got to the “handsomely 
bound in leather at 10s. 6d. net’ stage, we must take it 
that here is one of those mysterious authors whose hand is 
on the pulse which registers the heart-beats of the Great 
Public. And one must say, without being in the least 
superior, that if we are to take Mr. Farnol as a guide to 
the circulating library, the way (to put it vulgarly) to do 
the trick is to slap it on with a trowel. Ravenslee is a 
bored, pugilistic young American multi-millionaire, who 
descends into the slums of New York. There he finds 
Hermione, who used to be a “ scrub-woman,” but, of course, 
is born of gentlefolk. In such company it would be academic 
to be fastidious for verisimilitude, but our wonder cannot 
but be excited as to how Hermione manages to be such a 
(plump) Fairy Princess in a tenement flat infested by gangs 
of hooligans. Delicate white hands, “a rush of petticoats,”’ 
and curls ‘“ wantoning at white temples,” do ask of us rather 
more than we can grant, even with the whole Cophetua 
tradition behind us. We wondered, too, how Mr. Farnol 
was going to spin it all out into close upon four hundred 
pages, with nothing but slang, sentiment, and sabotage to 
go upon. Even he, with all his intrepidity, could not have 
done it, had he not been struck with an idea for a long- 
drawn-out luscious finale. And so we are dosed with a 
heaped deliciousness about pink “ nighties,” 
the final surrender, and other 
sensuality. 


have been very little to quarrel 


marital rights, 
expedients of veiled 


Mrs. Sidgwick has never been more than an average 
writer, but some of her previous books ambled along at a 
jog-trot that left the reader with quite amiable feelings. 
But lately, she seems to have lost her head. “Anne 
Lulworth” is the story of a nice, ordinary young woman, 
and her relations with a rich family Mrs. Sidgwick makes 
nothing particularly significant of these relations. Anne, 
in fact, becomes engaged to the son of the house, who is 
wounded in France, given up for dead, and returns out of 
the blue, or rather, black (pleasant young men never die 
in fiction’s wars). Mrs. Sidgwick goes on with this in her 
nice, ordinary way; but then devotes a quarter of the 
book to belaboring a Conscientious 
acidity she might well have 
pondence columns of the “Morning Post.” She makes 
the hapless Mr. Flather so disagreeable that we can 
see no point in him save as a cocoa-nut placed at, say, 


Objector with an 
spared for the corres- 

















three yards’ distance for Mrs. Sidgwick’s marksmanship. 
This grotesque placed in the near neighborhood of the com- 
monplace may be designed to provide us with variety. So 
might it have been, had Mrs. Sidgwick’s workmanship been 
rather more competent. 





The Bicek in the Citp. 


THE attractive character of the new Exchequer Bond issues 
was bound to have an effect in weakening gilt-edged securi- 
ties, and of course various calculations are being made by 
investors as to whether it will be profitable to exchange into 
seven or ten year War Bonds. On the whole, there is not 
much to say about the Stock Markets. The worst feature of 
the week has been the heavy decline in Grand Trunk Railway 
stocks. But prices are not yet as low as in 1915, when no 
dividends were paid on any of the Preferences. Other Cana- 
dian issues have suffered in sympathy, and it is just as well 
to realize that financial conditions in Canada may be very 
bad for a long time to come. Certainly this country will be 
in no condition to export much capital to the Colonies for 
many years. In view of the approaching scarcity of milk, 
the proposal of a milk trade combine for London is inter- 
esting, and as usual the projected monopoly is to be popu- 
larized, as a means, not of raising prices, but of economizing 
in distribution. Foreign exchanges have been moving about 
as usual. On Wednesday, the rouble improved a little 
but fell again on Thursday. The Brazilian milreis has fallen, 
and the fall has had a bad effect on Brazilian securities. The 
price of‘silver has relapsed to 463 per oz. 


Granp TRUNKS. 


The aggregate gross receipts of the Grand Trunk 
Railway for the first eight months of this year were 
£831,750 higher, but owing to the large increase in working 
expenses, net earnings were £247,000 lower. The gross 
receipts on the whole system were £860,000 higher, but net 
earnings declined by £643,000. It was generally thought 
that the sum of £400,000, which was set aside from last year’s 
profits as a reserve for possible liabilities and contingencies, 
would be more than sufficient to meet any drop in net 
revenue, and the directors’ announcement on Tuesday that 
they had decided, “‘ in view of the great increase in working 
expenses, Owing to war conditions, that it is inadvisable to 
declare any interim divided on the Four per Cent. Guaran- 
teed and Preference stocks of the company” quite demoralized 
the market, and falls of 3 to 5 points were recorded in the 
various stocks. For the year 1916 the full dividend was paid 
on the Guaranteed, and both First and Second Preference 
stocks ; £400,000, as already stated, was reserved, and £20,000 
carried forward. The ratio of working expenses to receipts 
was reduced from 76.05 to 71.36 per cent. But the increase 
this year in the prices of all materials and in wages has 
altered the position. 


Baku Russian PETROLEUM. 


The report for 1916 of the Baku Russian Petroleum Com- 
pany (1909) does not offer much encouragement to share- 
holders. The accounts are rendered at the normal rate of 
exchange, which makes trading profits appear £29,485 higher 
than they would be if taken at the rate prevailing at the 
end of 1916. Since then there has been a much heavier 
depreciation in the rouble, and although a reserve of £33,496 
has been accumulated for exchange fluctuations, it will 
hardly be sufficient to meet the fall which has taken place. 
Moreover “the latest mail and telegraphic advices from all 
parts of Russia report a grave state of industrial unrest, and 
at Baku the demands of the men are such as to imperil every 
branch of the oil industry. Boring operations are rendered 
particularly difficult and in many cases have been entirely 
suspended.” As regards last year’s working, gross receipts 
amounted to £79,200, as against £88,000 for 1915, and after 
payment of London expenses and debenture interest, and 
£8,868, the loss in exchange on remittances from Baku to 
London, the surplus amounted to £59,600, as against 
£73,000 for the previous year. Depreciation of wells, 
buildings, and pipelines took £40,000, and £19,600 was added 
to the reserve for exchange fluctuations. 


LucELLUM. 



























































MORE than to review the features which 

are individual to the Crossley Motor 
Car, the object of this, and subsequent 
Crossley advertisements, is to impress pro- 








spective motor car buyers with the fact that 
all the experience of nearly 60 years’ manu- 
facturing of the world’s finest gas-engine has 
gone into the building of Crossley motor cars 
of the past. 
i This knowledge, together with that which 
has recently been accumulated in executing 
giant engineering orders for our own and our 
Allies’ Governments, will go into the building 
of the Crossley “ After-the-War ” Motor Car. 


This car will be well worth while waiting for. 


CROSSLEY 
MOTORS LTD. 
Builders of 
Quality Cars. 


MANCHESTER ; 
The Sign of 


the Quality Car 
London Office and Ser- 
vice Depot: 50, Page 


Street, Westminster, 
S.W.1. 
































: IN THE WORLD. 

By Maxim Gorkt. Uniform with “ My Childhood,” 

; Translated by GERTRUDE FoAKEs. Illustrated, 

128. 6d. net. 

Here Gorki takes up the story of his life from the time when 

» his mother dies and his grandfather sends him out into the 

‘ world to fend for himself. This moving account of the 
struggles and trials of the sensitive, clever lad, forced to live 

amongst brutal people and in the most uncongenial surround- 

> ings, is even more interesting than the preceding volume, 

1 “My Childhood.” 

: PRACTICAL AUCTION BRIDGE. 

) By ‘“ BUCCANEER.” With the New Laws and Specimen 

5 Hands. 5s. net. 

=) This book is intended for learners of the game, whether 

S they are beginners or players who have not studied the 
principles. It is written with a view to practical use. The 
instructions and suggestions are of a more detailed kind than 
in most treatises on the game. Illustrations to assist the 
learner in avoiding common pitfalls have been freely included 
The book is written in an intelligible simple style, and is a 

‘ sound guide for the average player. 

“ = s . 

f New Book by the Author of “ Degenerate Germany.” 

. A SECRET SERVICE WOMAN. 

. Being the confessions, experiences, and opinions of Olga 

. von Kopf, the famous International Spy. 

6 Edited by Henry DE HALSALLE. 2s. net, paper 

1 2s. 6d, net, cloth. 

fl PAN’S PUNISHMENT. 

d By Francis D. GRIERSON. 2s. 6d. net cloth. 

y A charming novel by a new writer. 

d 

: WOMEN’S WORK IN WAR TIME 

y A Handbook of Emp!'oyments. 

S 

. Compiled and Edited by H. M. USLORNE, with a preface 

r by LORD NORTHCLIFFE. Price 2s. net, cloth. 

AD 

st T. WERNER LAURIE, LTD., 

8 Ess:x Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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PRINCE LINE LTD. 


THE TWENTY-THIRD ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of this 
Company, was held at the Station Hotel, Neweastle-on-Tyne, on 
September 29th, the Right Hon. Lord Furness (the Chairman 
of the Company) presiding. 

In moving the adoption of the report and accounts, the 
Chairman said the profit for the year, after making the 
necessary provisions for taxation, &c., amounted to £430,816 
15s. 4d., as against £495,328 7s. 8d. last year. There were 
several factors which had contributed to the decrease. In the 
first place, the increase from 60 per cent. to 80 per cent. in the 
excess profits duty took effect on January Ist this year, con- 
sequently six montns of the company’s trading to June 30th 
was subject to the increased taxation. In the second place, 
the Government scheme for liner requisition came into force 
in March last, so that their steamers had from time to time 
automatically come under this scheme during the last three 
months of the financial year, with a consequent reduction in 
earnings. Further, there was the heavy and increasing work 
ing expenses, cost of upkeep, and war risk insurances, the 
latter falling particularly heavily upon them as thev were com- 
pelled by their line requirements to insure to the full cost of 
replacement. They proposed to pay the same dividend as laet 
year, namely, 30 per cent 

The four 10-000-ton steamers building, referred to by the 


late chairman at the last meeting, had not yet been delivered, 
the work having been retarded by Government demands on the 
builders and by shortage of labor. In the course of the year 
they had contracted for two further steamers to be built, and 
had aleo purchased the ‘‘ Mongolian Prince.’’ Since the close 


of the financial year th y had also acquired 
Prince,’’ a sister ship. 
The past management of the company with great foresight 


the ‘‘ Siberian 


inaugurated a fund for the protection of thei? trades. It 
could not, however, have foreseen a 1 xu 1s extensive as 
the one now before them, and the Chairman thought that their 
first duty was to augment the fund as far as lay in their 


power. They proposed setting aside a sum of £250,000 to this 
fund, bringing the same to a total of £700,000, and he felt 
sure that this would meet with the full approval of the share 
holders. 


The Chairman concluded by paying a tribute to the 
loyalty and patriotism of the captains, officers, and crews of 
their steamers, who throughout the war had served the nation 
unflinchingly and with great skill and courage. He also desired 


to place on record their appreciation of those members of the 
staff who were with the forces, and to the way in which the 
remainder of them had met the increased pressure of work, 
owing to the depletion in numbers. 


DON’T SELL YOUR 
VICTORY LOAN. 


Write at once to The Prudential Assurance Co., 
142, Holborn Bars E. C. 1, or to any y of its Agents. 


FURNITURE és, 


The best Stock of Furniture in Londea 
at LOWEST PRICES 
for Excellence of Quality and Designo. 


Wm.SPRIGGS & Co: Lid.238-24! Tottenham Court Rd WI 











Care ie ee Oe SE I a 


Dur whole productions 

are requisitioned by 

the British and allied 
War Offices 


TRIUMPH CYCLE Co. Ltd 
COVENTRY 
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IssvUH OF 


NATIONAL WAR BONDS 





£5 °/, BONDS. 
£5 °/, BONDS. 
£5 °/, BONDS. 


£4 °/, BONDS. 


(‘Income Tax Compounded.”) 


Repayable 1 
Repayable Ist October, 1927, at 100 °,, 


Repayable 1st October, 1922, at 102 °/, 
Repayable ist October, 1924, at 103 °. 
st October, 1927, at 105 °, 


ND 





Interest payable ha/f-yearly on the Ist APRIL and Ist OCTOBER 
First Dividend payable 1st APRIL, 1918 





PRICE OF ISSUE 


£100 PER CENT. 


PAYABLE ON APPLICATION 


THE GOVERNOR & COMPANY or THE BANK OF ENGLAND are 
authorized by the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury to 
receive on the 2nd October, 1917, and thereafter until further notice, 
applications for the above Bonds. Applications may be lodged at any 
Office of the Banks hereafter mentioned. 

The Principal and Interest of the Bonds are chargeable on the 
Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. ; 

Bonds of this issue, and the interest payable from time to time in 
respect thereof, will be exempt from all British taxation, present or 
future, if it is shown in the manner directed by the Treasury that 
they are in the beneficial ownership of @ person who is neither 
domiciled nor ordinarily resident in the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

Further, the interest payable from time to time in respect of £5 
per cent. Bonds of this issue will be exempt from British Income Tax, 
present or future, if it is shown in the manner directed by the 
Treasury that the Bonds are in the beneficial ownership of a person 
who is not ordinarily resident in the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, without regard to the question of domicile. Where such 
a Bond is in the beneficial ownership of a person entitled to exemp- 
tion under these provisions the relative Coupons will be paid without 
deduction for Income Tax or other taxes, if accompanied by a declara- 
tion of ownership in such form as may be required by the Treasury. 

Interest on the £4 per cent. Bonds will be exempt from liability 
to assessment to British Income Tax other than Super-Tax. For the 
purposes of Super-Tax and in computing total income for the purposes 
of Exemption, Abatement, reduced rate of Income Tax on earned or 
unearned income, &c., the income derived from such interest will be 
treated as if the amount received represented the net income after 
deduction of Income Tax at the full normal rate. There will, however, 
be no title to repayment of Income Tax in respect of such untaxed 
interest. 

Bonds of this issue will be accepted at their nominal value, with 
due allowance for any unpaid interest thereon, by the Commissioners 
of Inland Revenue in satisfaction of amounts due on account of Death 
Duties, Excess Profits Duty or Munitions Exchequer Payments; pro- 
vided, in the case of Death Duties, that such Bonds have formed part 
of the Estate of the deceased continuously up to the date of death 
from the date of the original subscription or for a period of not less 
than six months immediately preceding the date of death, and, in the 
case of Excess Profits Duty or Munitions Exchequer Payments, that 
they have been held continuously by the firm, company, or other 
person, liable for such Duty or Payment, since the date of the original 
subscription or for a period of not less than six months before such 
Duty or Payment becomes due and payable. 

Holders of £5 per cent. Bonds of this issue may convert their 
holdings within fourteen days after any half-yearly interest date (viz., 
lst April and lst October), and as on such interest date, into £5 per 
cent. War Loan, 1929-1947, at the rate of £100 £5 per cent. War Loan, 1929- 
1947, for each £95 nominal value (excluding any redemption premium) of 
£5 per cent. National War Bonds surrendered; and holders of £4 per 
cent. Bonds of this issue may convert their holdings at the same 
times, and in like manner, into £4 per cent. War Loan, 1929-1942 
(“Income Tax Compounded’’) at the rate of £100 £4 per cent. War 
Loan, 1929-1942, for each £100 nominal value of £4 per cent. National 
War Bonds surrendered. 

The first dividend on a holding of £5 per cent. War Loan, 1929-1947, 
or of £4 per cent. War Loan, 1929-1942, issued in lieu of National War 
Bonds converted, will represent interest from the date of conversion 
to the next succeeding interest date of the Loan into which the Bonds 
have been converted. 

In the event of future issues (other than issues made abroad or 
issues of Exchequer Bonds, Treasury Bills, or similar short dated 
Securities), being made by His Majesty’s Government, for the purpose 
of carrying on the War, Bonds of this issue will be accepted at par 
as the equivalent of cash for the purpose of subscriptions to such 


CONVERSION 


£4:10s. per cent. War Loan, 1925-1945. 
£5 per cent, Exchequer Bonds, 1919. 


issues, and an allowance will be made for any interest accrued on 
Bonds so accepted. 

The Bonds will be issued in denominations of £50, £100, £200, £500, 
£1,000, and £5,000, and the interest thereon will be payable half-yearly 
by Coupon, the first Coupon on each Bond representing interest from 
the date on which application is lodged and payment made for the 
Bond at any office of one of the Banks hereafter mentioned. 

Bonds of this issue may be registered free of cost in the Books 
of the Bank of England, or of the Bank of Ireland as 

1. “ Transferable in the Bank Transfer. Books,” or 
2. “ Transferable by Deed.” 

Allotments may be obtained in Registered Form or in Bonds to 
Bearer at the option of the applicant. 

Holdings of Registered Bonds, which will be transferable in any 
sums which are multiples of a penny, may be re-converted at any 
time, in whole or in part (in multiples of £50), into Bonds to Bearer 
with Coupons attached. 

Dividends on registered £5 per cent. Bonds of this issue will 
be paid without deduction of Income Tax; but the income derived 
from such dividends will be assessable to Income Tax in the hands 
of the recipients at the rates of tax appropriate to their respective 
incomes. Dividend Warrants will be transmitted by post. 

Applications for Bonds, which must in every case be accom- 
panied by payment of the full amount payable in respect of the 
3onds applied for, may be lodged at any office of the following Banks 
at any time at which such offices are open for business, viz. :— 
Bank of England. London City & Midland Bank 
Bank of Ireland. Ltd. 

Bank of Liverpool Ltd. London County & Westminster 

Bank of Scotland. Bank Ltd. 

Barclay’s Bank Ltd. London Joint Stock Bank Ltd. 

Beckett & Co. McGrigor, Sir C. R., Bart., & Co. 

Belfast Banking Co. Ltd. Manchester & County Bank Ltd. 

Bradford District Bank Ltd. Manchester & Liverpool District 

British Linen Bank. Banking Co. Ltd. 

Capital & Counties Bank Ltd. Martin’s Bank Ltd. 

Child & Co. Mercantile Bank of Scotland Ltd. 

Clydesdale Bank Ltd. Munster & Leinster Bank Ltd. 

Cocks, Biddulph & Co. National Bank Ltd. 

Commercial Bank of Scotland National Bank of Scotland Ltd. 
d National Provincial Bank of 

England Ltd. 

North of Scotland & Town & 

County Bank Ltd. 
Beeeeoteathins Union Bank 

t 


Ltd. 
Coutts & Co. 
Cox & Co 
Dingley & Co. 
Dingley Pearse & Co. 
Drummonds. 
Equitable Bank Ltd. 
Fox, Fowler & Co. 
Gillett & Co. 
Glyn, Mills, Currie & Co. 
Guernsey Banking Co. Ltd. Provincial Bank of Ireland Ltd. 
Guernsey Commercial Banking Royal Bank of Ireland Ltd. 

Co. Ltd. Royal Bank of Scotland. 
Gunner & Co. Sheffieid Banking Co. Ltd. 
Halifax Commercial Banking Co. Shilson Coode & Co. 

Ltd Stilwell & Sons. 

Tubb & Co. 

Ulster Bank Ltd. 

Union Bank of Manchester Ltd. 
Union Bank of Scotland Ltd. 
Union of London & Smiths 

Bank Ltd. 

West Yorkshire Bank Ltd. 
Williams Deacon’s Bank Ltd. 
Yorkshire Penny Bank Ltd. 


Northern Banking Co. Ltd. 

Nottingham & Nottinghamshire 
Banking Co. Ltd. 

Parr’s Bank Ltd. 


Hibernian Bank Ltd. 

Hoares. 

Holt & Co. 

Isle of Man Banking Co. Ltd. 
ae & Yorkshire Bank 


Lloyd’s Bank Ltd. 

London & Provincial Bank Ltd. 

———_ & South Western Bank 
qa. 


or they may be forwarded by post to the Bank of England Loans 
Office, 5 and 6, Lombard Street, E.C. 3. 


OF 
£5 per cent. Exchequer Bonds, 1920. 
£5 per cent. Exchequer Bonds, 1921. 


£6 per cent. Exchequer Bonds, 1920. 


Holders of the above issues, in pursuance of the options granted 
in the several Prospectuses relating thereto, may convert their 
holdings, in whole or in part, into the following Bonds of the present 
issue, at any time during the continuance of the issue of such Bonds, 
viz.:— 

£5 per cent. National War Bonds, repayable lst October, 1924; 

£5 per cent. National War Bonds, repayable Ist October, 1927; or 

£4 per cent. National War Bonds, repayable Ist October, 1927 
(“Income Tax compounded ”’). 

Holders who convert will receive an allotment at the rate of £100 
National War Bonds for each £100 £4 10s. per cent. War Loan or 
Exohequer Bonds converted. 

National War Bonds issued in exchange for converted holdings 
will carry interest from the dates on which the relative requests for 
conversion have been lodged with the Bank of England. A separate 
dividend will be paid for interest, if any, accrued to date of conversion 
on a converted holding. Where a request for conversion of a holding 
in any issue, whether “registered” or “to bearer,” is lodged after 
the balance of such issue has been struck for the preparation of a 
dividend and before the date on which the said dividend is due, such 
conversion will be effected as on the latter date. 


N.B.—Applications for the conversion of Stock inscribed or Bonds 
registered in the Books of the Bank of Ireland should be forwarded 
to the Bank of Ireland, Dublin. 

Stock registered in the Books of the General Post Office, and 
Bonds issued by the General Post Office, will not be convertible at 
the Bank of England. They will be convertible at the Post Office 
under the arrangements set forth in the separate Prospectus issued 
by H.M. Postmaster-General. 


A commission of one-eighth per cent. will be allowed to Bankers, 
Stockbrokers and Financial Houses on allotments made in respect 
of cash applications for this issue bearing their Stamp, but no 
commission will be allowed in respect of applications for conversion. 
___ Applications must be made upon the printed forms which may be 
Obtained, together with copies of this Prospectus, at the Bank of 
England; at the Bank of Ireland; of Messrs. Mullens, Marshall & 
Co., 13, George Street, Mansion House, E.C. 4; and at any Bank, 
Money Order Office, or Stock Exchange in the United Kingdom. 


BANK OF ENGLAND, LONDON. 
October ist, 1917. 
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